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DiAvy.u C..)i.iis«iTii, tlic fiflli cliilil of T'lmileH nnU Ann 
(iiililHitiilli. wus liom lit PhIIhh, n bnmlel ol' tlii' jiiirisU of Forney, 
ciHinty of I/mgforii, Irulaml, Novomlrt;r lOth, 17-J«. His fiUhtr, 
tlic " Preacher " of " Tlie DeserleJ Villiigc," liaving iMHrn pre- 
sentfd to the liectory of Kilkwiny-WeBt, about tlie year 17;-i(), 
removed liia family to LiBsoy, tliu " Aulmrn" of tliu I'oct. The 
" Moclext Marisiuti" is a ruin, or, by thin time, lias ciiiilc diN- 
apiicareil. His first scliool master is lieseriU'iI, by one who 
rememlwreil liiiu, as a man " stern to view," in wluisc '■ morning 
face," the disasters of tlie day might be easily read, Ooldsrnitli 
made xmall progress nndur ttie fende of I'athly Pnrns, lunl, 
afler being for some time a pupil in the diocexan scIkmjI of 
Klpliiu, he was plnccMl with a competent leather ut Athlone, 
wiicr.i lie remained twri years. He was then tninsfeired to the 
care of Mr. Hnghes, vicar of Shrnel, who treated him with kind- 
ness, and whom he always mentioned with resjieet and gmtitnde. 
His eldest elster Ims ^Wen a speHmon of her brollier's early niid 









PREFACE. 

ready humour. A large company of y<3ung people had assembled 
in his uncle's house, at Elphin, and Oliver, then nine years old, 
was desired to dance a hornpipe, under very unfavourable circum- 
stances, for his figure was short and thick, and the marks of 
recent small-pox were still conspicuous. A young man, who 
played the violin, compared him to ^sop dancing; but Oliver, 
stopping short in the performance, immediately disabled his 
satirist with a sharp epigram, — 

"Our herald hath proclaimed this saying, 
See -Esop dancings and his monkey playing." 



On the 11th of June, 1745, he was admitted a Sizer of 
Trinity Collego, Dublin — a fact which denoted a considerable 
proficiency in classical learning ; but he was unfortunate in his 
tutor, who deserved, and has won, the title of "savage;" and, 
perhaps, the early promise of Oliver was blighted by bis severity. 
He neglected his studies, and was scon ** perpetually lounging 
« about the college gate." We find him elected, June 15th, 
■ 1847, to an Exhibition, on the foundation of Erasmus Smith, 
obtaining a premium at the Christmas examination, and, after a 
delay of two years, taking his Bachelor's degree, February 27th, 
1750. His father died in 1747, but he found a second parent 
in the Rev. Thomas Contarine, who was descended from a noblo 
ancestry in Venice, and had been a contemporary and friend of 
Berkeley. The relatives of the Poet now advised him "to go 
into Orders," and yielding to the persuasion of Mr. Contarine, 
he presented himself before •the Bishop of Elphin, and was 
rejected. Tradition ascribes the failure to his uncanonical 
costume, and the Episcopal dislike of scarlet breeches. 

His kind friends might now, a6 he afterwards wrote, be 
perfectly satisfied that he was undone ; but they did not abandon 
him. He was enabled to proceed to Edinburgh, towards the 
end of 1752, where he attended the lectures of Monro and the 
other Medical Profes^ors. Scotland did not please him. "Shall 
I tire you," he wrote to a friend, " with a description of this 
unfruitful country, where I must lead you over their hills, all 
brown with heath, or their valleys scarcely able^o feed. a rabbit? 
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Man alone Beems to be the only creature who has arrived to the 
natural size in this poor soil." 

His design of completing his studies at Ley den was nearly 
frustrated by an act of generous imprudence, from which two 
college friends set him free. From Ley den, in the April or May 
of 1754, he sent a letter to Mr. Contarine, containing an account 
of his journey, and some lively sketches of the ** downright 
Hollander," with lank hair, laced hat, no coat, and seven 
^vaistcoats, the lady with her portable stove, the lugubrious 
Harlequin, and the domestic interior, which reminded him of a 
magnificient Egyptian temple dedicated to an ox. He remained 
in Leyden nearly a year, deriving small benefit from the instruc- 
tion of the Professors, who, with the exception of Gaubins, the 
teacher of Chemistry, were as indolent at himself. Meanwhile, 
the necessaries of life were costlv, and the attractions of the 
gaming-table proved to be overpowering and ruinous. At 
length, having emptied his purse, and reduced his wardrobe to 
a single shirt, he boldly resolved to make the tour of Europe. 
This characteristic chapter of the Poet's history is yet to be 
written, if his lost letters should ever be recovered. The 
interesting and copious narrative which he communicated to 
Dr. Radcliff is known to have been destroved bv fire. 

He commenced his travels about Februarv, 1755. " A 
good voice," adopting his own account of an earlier adventurer, 
**and a trifling skill in music, were the only finances he had to 
support an undertaking so extensive." Thus he journeyed, and 
at night sang at the doors of peasants' houses, to get himself a 
lodging. Once or twice, he '* attempted to play to people of 
fashion," but they despised his i)erforniance, and never rewarded 
him even with a trifle. We are told by Bishop Percy, that he 
reached Padua, and visited all the northern parts of Italy, re- 
turning, on foot, through France, and landing at Dover, about 
the beginning of the war, in 1756. We may believe his own 
assurance, that he fought his way homewards, examining man- 
kind with near eyes, and seeing both sides of the picture. 

He appeared in London, without means or interest* England, 
he complained, wjii a country where being born an Irishman was 
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sufficient to keep a man unemployed. With much difficulty ho 
obtained the situation of Usher at a school. Johnson did not 
remember the occupation witli a fiercer disgust ; and the redolent 
French teacher, paperin^if his curls at night, was a frequent spectre 
of his memory. A migration from the school-room to the chemist's 
shop slightly improved his condition. Bettor days were coming. 
By the aid of an Edinburgh acquaintance, Dr. Sleigh, and other 
friends, he was *'set up" as a practitioner at Bankside, South- 
wark, where, in his pleasant confession, he got jdenty of patients, 
but no fees. A physician, Dr. Farr, who had known him in 
Scotland, thus describes his appearance : — " He called upon mo 
one morning, before I was up, and, on my entering the room, I 
recognized my old acquaintance, dressed in a rusty, full-trimmed 
black suit, with his pockets full of papers, which instantly re- 
minded nie of the poet in Garrick's farce of * Lethe.' On this 
occasion he read j)ortions of a * 'IVagedy,' and talked of a journey 
to decipher the inscriptions on the Written Mountains." In 
later days, when writing an ** Essay on the advantages to bo 
derived from sending a judicious traveller into Asia," Goldsmith 
professed to feel the difficulty of choosing a proper person for 
such an enterprise, and indicated the qualifications demanded : 
" He should be a man of a philosophical turn, one apt to deduce 
consequences of general utility from ptirticular occurrences — 
neither swollen with pride, nor hardened by prejudice — neither 
wedded to one particular system, nor instructed only in one 
particular science— neither wholly a botanist, nor wholly an 
antiquarian ; his mind should be tinctured with miscellaneous 
knowledge, and his manners humanized by an intercourse with 
men. He should be, in some measure, an enthusiast to the 
design ; fond of travelling, from a rapid imagination and an 
innate love of change ; furnished with a body capable of sus- 
taininir everv fatisfue, and a heart not easilv terrified at danger." 
With the year 17o7, the prospects of Goldsmith brightened, 
and the i»ai)ers which filled the pockets of the rusty black coat 
began to get abroad. He wrote several articles for the ** Monthly 
Keview," translated the ** IMcmoires d'un Trotestant," and com- 
pose<l his " Enquiry into the Present State of Polite Learning in 
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Europe." The object of the work was special. He had ob- 
tained the appointment of physician to a factory on the coast of 
Coromandel, and was providing funds for the voyage. A consi- 
derable sum was needed. The Company's warrant cost ten 
j)Ounds, and the passage and equipment required one hundred 
and thirty pounds in addition ; but the emoluments were ex- 
pected to be large. The salary was one hundred pounds ; the 
average returns of the general practice amounted to a thousand ; 
there was an opening for commercial enterprise, ad ii - 
vested money brought twenty per cent. These were flattering 
inducements; but time deadened their charm, and he shrank 
from so distant a banishment, and beginning life again at the 
age of thirty-one. Eight years of anxiety and trial had done 
their work on his face and temper. His picture of himself was 
most discouraging. He had " contracted a hesitating, disagree- 
able manner of speaking, and a visage that looked ill-nature 
itself." Home news deepened his melancholy, for his mother 
was almost blind. 

The ** Enquiry" apj)eared, without the Author's name, April, 
1759 — a small volume, price half-a-crown ; and in the autumn 
of the same year, the commencement of a weekly paper, called 
" The Bee," afforded him an opportunity of showing his skill as 
an Editor. His plan was to " rove from flower to flower, with 
seeming inattention, but concealed choice, expatiate over all the 
beauties of the season, and make his industry his amusement." 
The " Bee" expired with its eighth number, but he was more 
successful in his next enterprise. To the " Public Ledger," of 
which the first number appeared January 12th, 1760, Goldsmith 
contributed one hundred and twenty-three letters, which were 
afterwards collected as '* The Citizen of the World." 

The last day of May, 1761, was memorable in his life, as 
witnessing the commencement of his intimacy with Johnson. 
His miscellaneous productions in 1762 — 4, included a " Life of 
Richard Nash, of Bath," an " Introduction to Natural History," 
an ** Abridgment of Plutarch," a " History of England," and 
•' The Traveller." For the Poem he received only twenty 
guineas, but the applause of its readers was loud and unanimous. 
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the IJiirial -ground of the Temple ; Nollekens carved his profile 
in marble, and Johnson wrote a Latin inscription for the monu- 
ment, which was erected in the south transei)t of Westminster 
Abbey. The epitaph is thus fjiven in Enj^lish : — 

OF OLIVKK GOLDSMITH— 

Poet, Naturalist, and Historian, 

Who left scarcely any style of writing 

untouched. 

And touched nothing that he did not adoni ; 

Of all the passions, 

Wheth(T smiles weie to he moved 

or tears, 

A powerful yet gentle master ; 

In genius, suhlinie, lively, versatile ; 

In style, elevated, dear, elegant — 

The love of companions, 

The fidelity of friends, 

And the veneration of rcadei*s, 

Have hy this monument lionoured the memory. 

He was horn in Ireland, 

At a place called Pallas, 

[In the parish] of Foniey, [and county] of Longford, 

On the 29th Nov., 1731 ;* 

Educated at [the Univereity of J Dublin ; 

And died in I^ondon, 

4th April, 1774. 

Goldsmith, in the judgment of a Iriendly, but severe 
observer, always seemed to do best that which he wfis doing. 
Does he write History ? He tells shortly, and with a pleasing 
simplicity of narrative, all that we want to know. Does he 
write Essays? He clothes familiar wisdom with an easy and 
elegant diction, of which the real difliculty is only known by 
those who seek to obtain it. Does he write the storv of Animated 
Nature? He makes it ** amusing as a Persian tale." Does he 
write a Novel ? Dr. Primrose sits in our chimney-corner to 
celebrate his biographer. Does he write Comedy? Laughter 
"holds both its sides" at the Incendiary Letter to ** Muster 

* '* The year of Dr. (iuldsmith'a birth had l)een luiiveriially mistaken, till hi* family, S"inc 
time after his death, furui^hcd correct inforuiation uf the circuinstai)ce."~/Vrr>/. 
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Croaker." Does he write Poetry ? The big tears on the 
rugged face of Johnson, ])ear witness to its tenderness, dignity, 
and truth. The naturalness of tlie Author jHjrvaded the 
Man. Whose vanity was so transparent, and yet so harmless? 
He honestly believed himself qualified to explore Asia, and would 
have undertaken to read, at sight, the Manuscripts of Mount 
A thos. His tailor's bill is a commentary on his life. But under the 
bloom -coloured coat beat the large heart of a kindly and generous 
nature, throwing up the spontaneous and abundant fruitfulness of 
charity to the needy, and sympathy with all. Thieves had only 
to plunder a stranger, to make him a neighbour. In reading 
(loldsmith, or reading of him, the touch of nature changes us 
into his kindred, and we do not more admire the Writer, than we 
love the Brother. 
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DEDIGATION. 



TO THE REV. HENRY GOLDSMITH. 



Deab Sib, 

I am senaible that the friendship between ub can a<;quire no new force firom 
the ceremoniefl of a dedication; and i)erhapfl it demands an excnse thus to prefix 
yonr name to my attempts, which you decline giving with your own. But as a pari 
of ^s poem was formerly written to you from Switzeijand, the whole can now, with 
propriety, be only inscribed to you. It will also throw a light upon many paiUs of it, 
when the reader imderstands that it is addressed to A man, who, despising fkme 
and fortune, has retired early to happiness and obscurity with an iMI^e of forty 
pounds a year. 

I now perceive, my dear brother, the wisdom of your humble choice. You have 
•ntered upon a sacred office, where the harvest is great, and the labourers are but 
few; while you have left the field of ambition, where the labourers are many, and 
the harvest not worth carrying away. But of all kinds of ambition— what from the 
refiinement of the times, from diflferent systems of criticism, and from the di\isiona 
of party — that which pursues poetical fame is the wildest. 

Poetry makes a principal amusement among unpolished nations ; but in a country 
verging to the extremes of refinement, Painting and Music come in for a share. As 
these ofl*er the feeble mind a less laborious entertainment, they at first rival Poetry, 
and at length supplant her : they engross all that ftivour once shown to her j and, 
though but younger sisters, seiie upon the elder's birthright. 

Yet, however this art may be neglected by the powerftil, it is still in greater 
danger from the mistaken eflbrta of the learned to improve it. What critidsmji have 
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Ire not heard of late in favour of blank verse and pindaric odes, choruses, anapestA 
and iambk^, alliterative care and happy negligence! Every absurdity has now a 
champion to defend it; and as he is generally much in the wrong, so he has always 
much to say — for error is ever talkative. 

But there is an enemy to this art still more dangerous; I mean ^Mrty. Party 
entirely distorts the judgment and destroys the taste. When the mind is once infected 
with this disease, it can only find pleasiu*e in what contributes to mcrease the distemper. 
Like the tiger, that seldom desists from pursuing man after having once preyed upon 
human flesh, the reader who has once gratified his appetite with calmnny makes ever 
after the most agreeable feast U])on murdered reputation. Such readers generally 
adnure some half-witted thing, who wants to be thought a bold man, having lost the 
character of a wise one. Him they dignity with the name of poet: his tawdry 
lampoons are called satires; his turbulence is said to be force, and his frenzy fire. 

What reception a poem may find which has neither abuse, party, nor blank verse 
to Bupi>ort it, I cannot tell ; nor am I solicitous to know. My aims are right. Without 
espousing the cause of any party, I have attempted to moderate the rage of all. I 
have endeavoured to show, that there may be equal happiness in states that are diil^ 
rently governed from our own ; that every state has a particular principle of happiness ; 
and that this principle in each may be carried to a mischievous excess. There are few 
can judge better than yourself how far those positions are iUustatited in this poem. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Tour most affbctionate brother, 

OlIVSB GrOLDSMITH. 
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( ir by the iuzy Solieldt, iir waiidi'riiig I*ii. 
' Ir onward wheiv the rude Caniitliiaii Imui" 
AtraiiiMi. the limmt'lfss slnitiKcr flints thu dun 
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Or where Canipania's plain forsaken lies 
A weiiry waste expanding to the skies — 
Where'er I roam, whatever realms to see. 
My heart, untravell'd, fondly turns to thee ; 
Still to my brother turns, with ceaseless pain. 
And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 



Btemat blessings crown my earhest friend, 
And TOund liis dwelling guardian aaiuts attend : 
Bless'd be that spot, wliere cheei-ful guesta retira 
To pause from toil, and trim their evening fire; 










Bless'd that abode, where want and ]>ain repair. 
And every stranger finds a ready chair ; 
Bless'd be those feasts, with simple plenty crown 
Where all the ruddy family arouud 
Laugh at the jests or pranks tliat never fall, 
Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale, 
Ur pi-eaa the bashfid stnuiger to his food, 
' And learn the luxury of dr.ing good. 



But lilt', not (it'stin'd siidi dt'lights to share, 
My pniiR- oT life in wanderiTig spent and rare, 
IiiLpell'd witli steps iinceasinp to pursue 
SoHK- fleeting good llint mocks me with the vie 
That, like ttip riretu bounding earth and skies, 
Allures from far, vet, as I follow, flies- - 
My fortune loads to travei-se realtns aIoni>, 
And find no spot of all the world my own. 




Even now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 
i sit me dtiwn a pensive liour to upend; 
And plae'd on high, above the atoi-ni's career. 
Look dovvnwaiii where iui hundred reabns appear— 
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Extols the treasures uf liis stormy seaB, 
And his long nights of revelry ami ease j 
The naked negro, panting at the line, 
Boaats of his golden sands and palmy wine, 
Basks ill the glare, or stems the tepid wave, 
And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 

Such is the patriot's boast, where'er we roam, 
His firet, best country ever is at home ; 
And jet, pechaps, if countries we compare, 
And estimate the blessings which they share, 
Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom Hud 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind — 
As different good, by art or nature given 
To different nations, makes their blessings even. 



Nature, a mother kind alike to all, 
Jitill grants her bliss at labour's earnest call : 
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THE TRAVELLER. 

With food as well the peasant is supplied 

On Idria's cliffs as Arno's shelvy side ; 

And, though the rocky- crested summits frown, 

These rocks, by custom, turn to beds of down. 

From art, more various are the blessings sent — 

Wealth, commerce, honour, liberty, content; 

Yet these each other's power so strong contest. 

That either seems destructive of the rest : 

Where wealth and freedom reign contentment fails, 

And honour sinks where commerce long prevails. 

Hence every state, to one lov'd blessing prone, 

Conforms and models life to that alone ; 

Each to the favourite happiness attends. 

And spurns the plan that aims at other ends — 

Till, carried to excess in each domain. 

This favourite good begets peculiar pain. 

But let us try these truths with closer eyes, 
And trace them through the prospect as it lies : 
Here, for a while my proper cares resign^, 
Here let me sit in sorrow for mankind ; . 
Like yon neglected shrub, at random cast. 
That shades the steep, and sighs at every blast. 

Far to the right, where Apennine ascends. 
Bright as the summer Italy extends : 
Its uplands sloping deck the mountain's side, 
Woods over woods in gay theatric pride, 
While oft some temple's mouldering tops between 
Wifli venerable gi*andeur mark the scene. 
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Could Nature's bounty satisfy the breast, 
The sons of Italy were surely blesa'd. 
■Whatever fruits in different climes are found. 
That proudly rise, or humbly court the ground- 
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, 
Whose bright succession decks the varied year- 
Whatever sweets salute the northern sky 
With vernal lives, that blossom but to die — 
These, here disporting, own the tindred soil, 
Nor ask luxuriance from the planter's toil ; 
While sea-born gales their gelid wings expand. 
To winnow fragrance round the smiling land. 
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But small tlie bliss that sense alone bestows, 






And sensual bliss is all the nation knows ; 






1 In florid beauty groves and fields appear— 

Man seems the only growth that dwindles here ! 
Contrasted faults through all hia manners reign ; 

1 Tliough poor, luxurious ; though submissive, vain ; 
Though grave, yet trifling ; zealous, yet untrue^ 
And even in penance planning sins anew. 

' All evils here contaminate the mind, 






That opulence departed leaves behind ; 
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For wealth was theirs— nor fai- rcmov'd the date 






When commerce proudly flourish'd through ihe stale. 
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At her commaiicl the palat-e leam'd to rise. 
Again the long-fall'n column sought the skies, 
The canvas glow'd beyond even nature warm, 
The pregnant quarry teem'iJ with humnu fomi ; 
Till, more unsteady than tlie southern j^ale. 
Commerce on other shores display'd lier sail. 
While nought remain'd, of all that riches gave, 
But towns unmanu'd, and lords without a slave- 
And late the nation found, with fruitless skill, 
Its former strength was but plethoric ill. 

Yet, still the loss of wealth is here supplied 
By arts, the splendid wrecks of former pride : 
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From these the feeble heart and long-fall'n mind 

An easy compensation seem to find. 

Here may be seen, in bloodless pomp array M, 

The pasteboard triumph and the cavalcade ; 

Processions formed for piety and love — 

A mistress or a saint in every grove : 

By sports like these are all their cares beguil'd ; 

The sports of children satisfy the child. 

Each nobler aim, repressed by long control, 

Now sinks at last, or feebly mans the soul ; 

While low delights, succeeding fast behind. 

In happier meanness occupy the mind. 

As in those domes, where Caesars once bore sway, 

DefacM by time and tottering in decay. 

There in the ruin, heedless of the dead. 

The shelter-seeking peasant builds his shed ; 

And, wondering man could want the largen^pile. 

Exults, and owns his cottage with a smile. 

My soul, turn from them, turn we to survey 
Where rougher climes a nobler race display — 
Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansions tread. 
And force a churlish soil for scanty bread. 
No product here the barren hills afford 
But man and steel, the soldier and his sword ; 
No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, 
But winter lingering chills the lap of May ; 
No zephyr fondly sues the mountain's breast. 
But meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest. 
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Tet stili, e^en liere, content cixu ;^:„ -J.i^'.-u^, 

Redress the clime, and all its rage disarm. 

Tbough poor the peasant's hut, his feasts though small, 

He sees his little lot the lot of all ; 

Sees no contiguous palace rear its head. 

To shame the meanness of his humble shed — 

No costly loi-d the sumptuous banquet deal, 

To make him loathe his vegetable meal — 

But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil. 

Each wish contracting, fits him to the soil. 

Cheerful at morn, he wakoa from short repose, 

Breasts the keen air, and carols as he goes ; 



THE TRAVELLEB. 

With patient angle ti'oils the fiimy deep ; 
Or drives his venturous ploughshare to the steep ; 
Or seeks the den where snow-tracks mark the way, 
And drags tlio BtniggUng savage into day. 
At night returning, every labour sped, 
He sits him dowrn the monarch of a shed ; 
Smiles by his fheerful fire, and round surveys 
His children's looka, that brighten at the blaze — 
While his lov'd partner, boastful of her hoard. 
Displays her cleanly platter on the board : 
And haply too some pilgrim, thither led, 
With many a tale repays the nightly bed. 

Thus every good his native mlds impart 
Imprints the patriot passion on his heart ; 
And even those ills, that round his mansion rise, 
Enhance the bliss his scanty fund supplies : 
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Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms. 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms ; 
And as a child, when scaring sounds molest, 
Clings close and closer to the mother's breast — 
So the loud torrent and the whirlwind's roar 
But bind him to his native mountains more. 

Such are the charms to barren states assigned — 
Their wants but few, their wishes all confined ; 
Yet let them only share the praises due. 
If few their wants, their pleasures are but few ; 
For every want that stimulates the breast 
Becomes a source of pleasure when redressed. 
Whence from such lands each pleasing science flies. 
That first excites desire, and then supplies ; 
Unknown to them, when sensual pleasures cloy, 
To fill the languid pause with finer joy ; 
Unknown those powers that raise the soul to flame. 
Catch every nerve and vibrate through the frame : 
Their level life is but a smouldering fire, 
Unquench'd by want, unfann'd by strong desire ; 
Unfit for raptures, or, if raptures cheer 
On some high festival of once a year, 
In wild excess the vulgar breast takes fire, 
Till, buried in debauch, the bliss expire, * . 



But not their joys alone thus coarsely flow — 
Their morals, like their pleasures, are but low ; 
For, as refinement stops, from sire to son 
Unaltered, unimproved the manners run — 
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And love's and friendship's finely pointed dart 

Fall blunted from eacli indurated heart. 

Some etfrner %Trtues o'er the monntatn's breast 

May sit, like falcons coweiiiig on the nest ; 

But all the gentler morals, such as play 

Through life's more cultur'd walks, and charm the way— 

These, far dispers'd, on timorous pinions fly. 

To sport and Huttur in a kinder sky. 

To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 
I turn ; and France displays her bright domain. 
Gay sprightly land of mirth and social ease, 
■Pleas'd with thyself, whom all the world can please — 
How often have I led thy sportive choir, 
With tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring Loire, 
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Where shading elms along the margin grew, 
And, freshened from the wave, the zephyr flew ! 
And haply, though my harsh touch, faltering still. 
But mock'd all tune, and marrM the dancer's skill — 
Yet would the village prai»e my wondrous power. 
And dance, forgetful of the noontide hour. 
Alike all ages : dames of ancient days 
Have led their children through the mirthful maze -, 
And the gay grandsire, skilled in gestic lore. 
Has frisk'd beneath the burden of threescore. 

So bless'd a life these thoughtless realms display ; 
Thus idly busy rolls their world away. 
Theirs are those arts that mind to mind endear. 
For honour forms the social temper here : 
Honour, that praise which real merit gains, 
Or even imaginary worth obtains. 
Here passes current — paid from hand to hand, ,\ 
It shifts, in splendid traflSc, round the land ; * > 

From courts to camps, to cottages it strays, ^ 

And all are taught an avarice of praise — 
They please, are pleased, they give to get esteem. 
Till, seeming bless'd, they grow to what they seem. 

3iA while this softer art their bliss supplies. 
It gives their follies also room to rise ; 
For praise too dearly lov'd, or warmly sought. 
Enfeebles all internal strength of thought — 
And the weak soul, within itself unblessed, 
Leans for all pleasure on another's breast. 
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Hence ostentation here, with tawdry art, 
Pants for the vulgar praise which fools impart ; 
Here vanity assumes her pert grimace, 
And trims her robes of frieze with copper lace ; 
Here beggar pride defrauds her daily cheer, 
To boast one splendid banquet once a year : 
Tlie mind still turns where shifting fashion draws. 
Nor weighs the solid worth of self-applause. 

To men of other minds my fancy flies. 
Embosomed in the deep where Holland lies. 
Methinks her patient sons before me stand. 
Where the broad ocean leans against the land ; 
And, sedulous to stop the coming tide. 
Lift the tall rampire's artificial pride. 
Onward, methinks, and diligently slow. 
The firm connected bulwark seems to grow. 
Spreads its long arms amidst the watery roar. 
Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shore — 
While the pent ocean, rising o'er the pile. 
Sees an amphibious world beneath him smile ; 
The slow canal, the yellow-blossom' d vale. 
The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail. 
The crowded mart, the cultivated plain^- 
A new creation rescued from his reign. 

Thus, while around the wave-subjected soil 
Impels the native to repeated toil, 
Industrious habits in each bosom reign. 
And industry begets a love of gain. 
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Hence all iLe gnuii IVnni opulence ihat springs, 

With aU those ills superlluous treasure briu*fs, 

Are here dispiay'd. Their niuch-Wd wealth ii 

Convenience, plcutv, degance, and arts ; 

But view them closer, craft aud fraud appear — 

Even liberty iteelf is barter'd here. 

At gold's superior charms all freedom fliea ; 

The needy aell it, and the rich man buys : 

A land of tyrants, and a den of slaves, 

Here wretches seek dishououj'able graves ; 
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And, calmly bent, to servitude conform. 
Dull as their lakes tliat slumber ia the storm. 

Heavens ! how unlike their Belgic aires of old — 
Hougli, poor, content, ungovernably bold. 
War in each breast, and freedom on each brow ; 
How much unlike the sons of Britain now ! 

Fir'd at the sound, my genius spreads her wing, 
And flies where Britain courts the western spring ; 
Where lawns extend that scorn Arcadian pride, 
And brighter Btreams than famed Hydaspea glide. 




There, al! around, tiji; -cuili'-t l.crf/es stray; 
There gentle music melts on tvfrj- spray ; 
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Creation's mildest charms are there combinM ; 

Extremes are only in the master's mind. 

Stem o'er each bosom reason holds her state, 

With daring aims irregularly great. 

Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 

I see the lords of human kind pass by, 

Intent on high designs — a thoughtful band, 

By forms unfashion'd, fresh from Nature's hand, 

Fierce in their native hardiness of soul, 

True to imagin'd right, above control ; 

While even the peasant boasts these rights to scan. 

And learns to venerate himself as man. 



Thine, freedom, thine the blessings pictur'd here ; 
Thine are those charms that dazzle and endear ; 
Too bless' d indeed were such without alloy, 
But, foster'd even by freedom, ills annoy. 
That independence Britons prize too high 
Keeps man from man, and breaks the social tie : 
The self-dependent lordlings stand alone — 
All claims that bind and sweeten life unknown. 
Here, by the bonds of nature feebly held. 
Minds combat minds, repelling and repell' d ; 
Ferments arise, imprison'd factions roar. 
Repress' d ambition struggles round her shore — 
Till, over-wrought, the general system feels 
Its motions stopp'd, or frenzy fire the wheels. 



Nor this the worst. As nature's ties decay. 
As duty, love, and honour fail to sway. 
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Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth and law, 

Still gather strength, and force unwilling awe. 

Hence all obedience bows to these alone, 

And talent sinks, and merit weeps unknown ; 

Till time may come, when stripped of all her charms. 

The land of scholars, and the nurse of arms — 

Where noble stems transmit the patriot flame. 

Where kings have toiPd, and poets wrote for fame — 

One sink of level avarice shall lie. 

And scholars, soldiers, kings, unhonour'd die. 



Yet think not, thus when freedom's ills I state, 
I mean to flatter kings, or court the great. 
Ye powers of truth, that bid my soul aspire. 
Far from my })osom drive the low desire ! 
And thou, fair freedom, taught alike to feel 
The rabble's rage, and tyrant's angry steel — 
Thou transitory flower, alike undone 
By proud contempt, or favom^'s fostering sun — 
Still may thy blooms the changeful clime endure ! 
I only would repress them to secure ; 
For just experience tells, in ev€»ry soil, 
That those who think must govern those that toil- 
And all that freedom's highest aims can reach 
Is but to lay proporti(m'd loads on each. 
Hence, should one order disproportion 'd grow, 
Its double weight must ruin all below. 



Oh, then, how blind to all that truth requires. 
Who think it freedom when a part aspires ! 
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Calm is my soul, nor apt to rise in arms, 
Except when fast-approaching danger warms ; 
But, when contending chiefs blockade the throne, 
Contracting regal power to stretch their own — 
When I behold a factious band agree 
To call it freedom when themselves are free — 
Each wanton judge new penal statutes draw. 
Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law — 
The wealth of climes, where savage nations roam, 
Pillag'd from slaves, to purchase slaves at home — 
Fear, pity, justice, indignation start, 
Tear off reserve^ and bare my swelling heart ; 
T)ill half a patriot, half a coward grown, 
I fly from petty tyrants to the throne. 

Yes, brother ! curse with me that baleful hour, 
When first ambition struck at regal power ; 
And thus, polluting honour in its source. 
Grave wealth to sway the mind with double force. 
Have we not seen, round Britain's peopled shore. 
Her useful sons exchanged for useless ore ? 
Seen all her triumphs but destruction haste. 
Like flaring tapers brightening as they waste ? 
Seen opulence, her grandeur to maintain. 
Lead stern depopulation in her train — 
And over fields, where scattered hamlets rose. 
In barren solitary pomp repose ? 
Have we not seen, at pleasure's lordly call. 
The smiling long-frequented village fall ? 
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TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 



Deab Sib, 

I can have no oxpectations, in an addresR of this kind, either to add 
to your reputation or to eBtablish my own. You can gain nothing from my admi* 
ration, as I am ignorant of that art in which you are said to excel ; and I may 
lose much by the severity of your judgment, as few have a juster taste in poetry 
than you. Setting interest therefore aside, to which I never paid much attention, 
I must be indulged at present in following my affections. The only dedication I 
ever made was to my brother, be<»use I loved him Ixitter than most other men. 
He is since dead. Permit me to inscribe this poem to you. 

How fer you may be pleased wth the versification and mere mechanical parts 
of this attempt, I do not pretend to inciuirc : but I know you mil object— and 
indeed several of our best and wisest friends concur in the opinion — that the 
depopulation it deplores is nowhere to be seen, and the disorders it laments are 
only to be found in tlie poet's own imagination. To tliis I can scarce make any 
other answer, than that I sincerely 1)elievo what I have >vritten ; that I have taken 
all ])Ossible pains in my coimtry excursions, for these four or five years past, to 
be certain of what I allege; and that all my views and inciuiries have led me to 
beheve those miseries real, which I here attempt to display. But this is not the 
place to enter into an inciuiry, whether the country be depopulating or not; tlie 
discussion would take up much room, and I should prove myself, at l)est, an indif- 
ferent politician to tire the reader witii a long preface, when I want his uniatigued 
attention to a long poem. 
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In regretting the dei)opulation of the country, I invoi;?h against the increase of 
our luxuries ; and here also I cx]iect the ishout of m(Klem politicians against roe. 
For twenty or thirty years pn«t, it has l)cen the fjishion U) consider luxury as one 
of the greatest national advanta>;e8, and all tlic wisdom of antitiuity, in tliat imrticular, 
as erroneous. Still, however, I miist remain a professetl ancient on that head, and 
continue to think thcfee luxuries pnyudicial to states, by which so many vices are 
introduced, and so many kingdoms have l)een midonc. In<leetl, so much has been 
poured out of late on the other side of the question, that, merely for the sake of 
novelty and variety, one would sometimes wish to l>e in the right. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your sincere friend and ardent admirer, 

Olivbb Goldsmith. 





wi;et Ai'durs ! loveliest village of the ijlnin, 
Wliere health and iilentv flicer*!! the IuIkhuiu^ swaiii. 
Whore smiling spring ita earliest risit jiiiiil, 
Ami parting suuihilt's lingering bluoiiix iK'laj'd^ 



Dear lovely bowers uf innocence and ease, 
Seiits L'f tny youtli, wh»;Ti every sport could ]) 
How oftt-n have I loiter'd o'er thy green, 
Wlierc humble hapiiinesii eudear'd each sceui 
How ofk-u have I paus'd oti every charm^ 
The shelter'd cttt, llie eiilliviited I'unu. 




Thf ni'vi'i'-tailiiig l.n.t.k, Ihe lnis_\ inill, 

The decent chnreh that topp'd I he neighlKitiriiig liill. 

The hawthorn bnsli, witli seats beneath thu shade 

For talking age and whispering lovers made ; 

How <ift*u liavc I blewsM the eomiiig day. 

When toil remitting Icntjts tiini to play, 

Anil a!! the village tniin, from labour free. 

Led up their sports beneatli the sjn-eadiug ti-ee — 

While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

'Ilie young contending us the old survey'il. 



Aiid many a gambol frolick'd o'er tlie ground. 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round : 

And still, 88 each repeated pleasure tir'd, 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspir'd— 

The dancing pair that simply sought renown 

By holding out to tire each other down, 

The swain mistrustless of his smutted fac-e 

While secret laughter titter'd lound the place. 

The bashful ^-irgin'a side-long looks of love. 

The matron's glance that would those looks reprove. 




These were thy charms, sweet village ! sports like these, 
With sweet succession, taught even toil to please ; 
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These round thy bowers their cheei-ful influeiire shed ; 
These were thy charms — but all these cliai-m^ ore 3e6. 

Sweet smiliiig village, loveliest of the lawn, 
Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn ; 
Amidst thy bowers the h-rant'i* hand is seen, 
And dcsoliition saddens all thy green ; 
One only master grasps the whole domiiin, 
And half a tiUage stints thy smiling jjlain. 
No more Uiy glassy brook reflects the day, 
But chok'd with sedges works its weedy way ; 




Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 
The hnllow-sonnding bittern guards its nest ; 
Amidst thy desert-walks the lapwing flies, 
And tires their echoes with unvaried cries; 
Sunk ape thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 
And the long grB.s?< o'ertops tlie mouldering v 



Beheld the duteous son, the sire deeay'd, 
fAe modest matron, and the blushing maid, 
Forc'd from their homes, a melancholy train. 
To traverse cUm6§ beyond the western main — 
WTiere wild Oswego eipreads her swamps around,* 
And Niiii^'iira stuns with thundering sound V 




Even uuw, perhaps, as there some pilgrim strays 
Through tangled forests, and through dangerous wa 
Where beasts with maji divided empire chiim. 
And the brown Indinu marks with murderous aim- 
There, while above the giddy tempest ilies, 
And all around distressful yells arise — 
The pensive exile, bendiug with his woe. 
To stop too fearful, and loo faint to go, 
t!Io8ts a long look where England's glories shine. 
And bids his bosom sympathize with mine. 
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Vain, very vain, my weary search to find 
That bliaa which only centres in the mind. 
Why have I atray'd from pleasure and repose. 
To seek a g^od each government bestows ? 
In every government, though terrors reign. 
Though tyrant-kinga or tyrant-laws restrain, 
How small, of all that human hearts endure. 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure ! 
Still to ourselves in every place consign' d. 
Our own felicity we make or find : 
With secret course, which no loud storms annoy. 
Glides the smooth current of domestic joy ; 
The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 
Zeck's iron crown, and Damieus' bed of steel,* 
To men remote from power but rarely known. 
Leave reason, faith, and conscience, all our own. 



on in Hunguy, i.n, lSl-1, iinii George 
laced on his head. Robert Franfoia 
b Loui* XV.. of France, Jan. 6, 17«7. 
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And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler's hand. 
Far, far away thy children leave the land. 

111 fares the land, to hastening ills a prey. 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay : 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade — 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride. 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 

A time there was, ere England's griefs began. 
When every rood of ground maintained its man : 
For him light labour spread her wholesome store. 
Just gave what life required, but gave no more ; 
His best companions, innocence and hiealth, 
And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 



But times are alter' d ; trade's unfeeling train 
Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain : 
Along the lawn, where scattered hamlets rose, 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose ; 
And every want to luxury allied ; 
And every pang that folly pays to pride. 
Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom. 
Those calm desires that ask'd but little room. 
Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful scene, 
LivM in each look, and brighten' d all the green — 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shore. 
And rural mirth and manners are no more. 
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Sweet AcBtKN ! parent uf tlie blissful hour. 
Thy (fladoM f'orloni coufL'ss thr tjruiit'B power. 
Hei'C, as I take my solitary rounds 
Amidst thy tangliug walks and ruiu'd grounds, 




Au(l, mnuy a, year elapa'd, return to view 
WtorG onco the cottage stood, the hawthorn gi-u' 
Remombrajkco wakes with all her busy traiu, 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 



In all my wanderings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs — and God has given my share — 
I still UimI hopes, my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst tlieso humble bowers to lay me down ; 
'j'o husband ont life's taper at the close, 
And keep the flume from wasting, by repose. 
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I still had hopes, for pride attends us still, 
Amidst the swains to show my book-leam*d skill — 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 
And tell of all I felt, and all I saw ; 
And as an hare, whom hounds and horns pursue. 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 
Hero to return — and die at home at last. 

O blessed retirement, friend to life's decline, , 
Retreats from care, that never must be mine ! 
How happy he who crowns, in shades like these, 
A youth of labour with an age of ease ; 
Who quits a world where strong temptations try — 
And, since 'tis hard to combat, learns to fly. 
For him no wretches, born to work and weep. 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep ; 
No surly porter stands, in guilty state. 
To spurn imploring famine from the gate ; 
But on he moves, to meet his latter end. 
Angels around befriending virtue's friend — 
Bends to the grave with unperceiv'd decay. 
While resignation gently slopes the way — 
And, all his prospects brightening to the last. 
His heaven commences ere the world be past. 

Sweet wjis the sound, when oft at evening's close 
Up ycmder hill the village murmur rose. 
There as I pass'd, with careless steps and slow, 
riic mingling notes came soften'd from ])elow ; 
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The Bwain responsive as the milk-maid sung, 
The sober htrd that low'd to lueet thpir vouiiK 




The noisy geese that gulihled o'er the poo), 

The playful children just lot loose from school, 

Tlie watch-dog's voice that baj-'d the whiapering wind, . 

And tlie loud lau^h that spoke the vacant mind — 

Tliese all in sweet confusion sought the shade, 

j:Vjid illl'd each pause the nightingale had made. 

But now the sounds of population fail. 

No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in tho gale. 
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No busy Steps the grass-grown footway tread, 

For all the bloomy flush of life is fled — 

All bat yon wiilow'd, solitary thing, 

That feebly bends beside the plasby spring ; 

She, wret<;hed niiitron — forc'd in ige, for bread. 

To strip the brook with mantbng cresses spread. 

To pick her wintry I'agi^t fruin the thorn, 

To seek her nightly shed, and weep till morn — 

She only leit of all the harmless train. 

The sad bisturiau i>f the pensive plain ! 



Near yotidur copse, where once ibo gai'den smii'd. 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild. 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacliei's modest mansion rose. 




A. man be wua to all ^e country dear ; 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year. 

Remote from towns he ran liis godly race, 

Xor e'er had chang'd, nor wish'd to change, his placoj 
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Unpmctis'J lie tu linvn, or seek for power 






By doctrines fnshion'd to the varying hour, 






Far otlier aims his heart had learn'tl to pme— 






More skill'il to raiBp the wretched than to rise, 






Hia hoiitto was known to all the vagrsnt train; 






He chid tlieir wiiiidenDji^s, hut reliev'd their pain ; 






The long-rcnicnilier'd hfi^pir was his gnest. 






■miose beard d o set; d ding swept his aged Iireast; 






The ruin'd B(>endthrlft, no>y no longer proud, 


' 




ClaimM kindred there, and had his claim nllow'd ; 






Jho broken soidier, kindly bade to stay, 






Sat by his fire, and talk'd the night away- 






Wept o'er his woiind-s, tir, tales r,f sorrow done, 






Shoulder'd his crutch iind Bh»w'd how fields were won. 






Pleas'd with hia guests, the good ninn leam'd to glow, 






And quite forgot their viees in their woe ; 


■ 




Careless their merits or tlieir ftiults to scan. 






His pity gave ere cliiirity begun. 
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Thus to relievo the wretchecl was his pride, 
And even his failings loan'd to virtue's side — 
But in liis duty, prompt at every call. 
He watch'd and wept, he pray'd and felt for all ; 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledg'd offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reprov'd each dull delay, 
Allur'd to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where j)artiiig life was laid. 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain by turns dismay'd. 
The reverend champion stood : at his control 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 
And hia last faltering accents whirtper'd praise. 




At churcli, with meek and uuatlbctcd grace, 
His looks adorn'd the venerable place; 
Truth from his lips prevuil'd with double swiiy. 
And fools who came to scoff remain'd to nriiv. 
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The service pass'd, around the i)ious man, 

With ready zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 

Even children followM, with endearing; wile, 

And pluck'd his gown, to share the good man's smile : 

His ready smile a parent's warmth expressed, 

Their welfare pleas'd him, and their cares distressed. 

To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven : 

As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 



Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way. 
With blossomed furze unprofitably gay — 
There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule, 
The village master taught his little school. 
A man severe he was, and stern to view ; 
I knew him well, and every truant knew : 
Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day's disasters in his morning face ; 
Full well they laugh'd with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 
Full well the busy whisper, circling round. 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frown'd — 
Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught, 
The love ho bore to learning was in fault. 
The village all declared how much he knew ; 
'Twas certain he could write, and cii)her too. 
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Laads he could measure, terms and tides presa^— 
And even the story ran that he could gauge. 
In arguing too, the parson own'd hia skill. 
For even though vanquish'd he conld argue atill ; -f 

While words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amaz'd the gaping rustics rang'd around — 
And still they gaz'd, and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all be knew. 

But pass'd is all his fame : the very spot, 
"Vytere many a time he trinmph'd, is forgot. 

Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high, 
Where once the sign-post caught the passing eye, 
Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts inapir'd. 
Where grey-br-nnl nilvlli xu.l smilln- t..il rctir'd, 
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Where village statesmen talk'd with looks profound, 
And news mucli older than their ale went round. 
Imagination fondly stoops to trace 
The parlour splendours of that festive place ; 
The whitewash'd wall, the nicely sanded floor. 
The vamish'd clock that click'd behind the door — 
The chest contriv'd a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day — 
The pictures plac'd for ornament and use. 
The twelve good rules, the royal game of gooae — 
The hearth, except when winter chill'd the day. 
With aspen boughs, and flowers, and fennel gay — 
While broken tea-cupa, wisely kept for show, 
Bang'd o'er the chimney, glisten'd in a row. 

Vain transitory splendoura ! could not all 
Eeprieye tbe tottering mansion from its fall V 
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Obscure it sinks ; nor shall it more impart 
An hour's importance to the poor man's lieart : 
Thither no more the peasant shall repair 
To sweet oblivion of his daily care ; 
No more the farmer's news, the barber's tale, 
No more the woodman's ballad shall prevail ; 
No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear. 
Relax his ponderous strength, and lean to hear ; 
Tlie host himself no longer shall be found 
Careful to see the mantling bliss go round ; 
Nor the coy maid, half- willing to be pressM, 
Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest. 



i Yes ! let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 

i These simple blessings of the lowly train — 

To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One ntitive charm, than all the gloss of art. 
Spontaneous joys, where nature has its play. 
The soul adopts, and owns their first-bom sway- 
Lightly they frolic o'er the vacant mind, 
Unenvied, unmolested, unconfin'd; 
I^ut the long pomp, the midnight masquerade, 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth array'd. 
In these, ore triflers half their wish obt^iin. 
The toiling ])leasuro sickens into pain — 
And, even while fashion's brightest arts decoy, 
The heart distrusting asks, if this be joy. 

Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen who survey 
The rich man's joys increase, the poor's decay — 
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'Tia yours to judye, Ldw wiile the limits stniid 








Between a spletulid mid h hupjj^v land. 








Proud swells the tide with lo.ids of freifrUted ore. 








And wliuutinf,' lijily hails tliciri fi-oin her shore ; 








Hoards even beyond the iiiiaL-r's wish abound, 








And rich nit-u floek from all the world around ; 








Yet count our gains : this wealth is but a name 








That leaves our useful products still the same. 








N.it so the loKs. The man of wt-altb and pride 1 








T«kea np a space that many poor supplied — 








Space for his lake, his park's extended bounds, 








Space for lus horses, equipage, and liounda ; 
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The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth 
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Has robb'd the ueiyhbouring fields of half their growth ; 
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His seat, where solitary sports are seen, 
Indignant spurns the cottage fronx the green ; 
Around the world each needful product flies, 
For all the luxuries the world supplies : 
Wliile thus the land adorn/d for pleasure — all 
In barren splendour feebly waits the fall. 

As some fair female, unadornM and plain, 
Secure to please while youth confirms her reign. 
Slights every borrow' d charm that di*ess supplies. 
Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes — 
But when those charms are passed, for charms are frail. 
When time advances, and when lovers fail — 
She then shines forth, solicitous to bless. 
In all the glaring impotence of dress. 
Thus fares the land, by luxury betrayed : 
In nature's simplest charms at first arrayM — 
"But verging to decline, its splendours rise. 
Its vistas strike, its palaces surprise ; 
Wiate, scourg'd by famine, from the smiling land, 
Th^ paom'nful peasant leads his humble band — 
Aiid while he sinks, without one arm to save, 
^he country blooms — a garden and a grave. 
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Where then, ah ! where shall poverty reside. 
To scape the pressure of contiguous pride ? 
If to some common's fenceless limits strav'd, 
He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade. 
Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide. 
And even the bare-worn common is denied. 
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If to the city sped— what waits him there ? 
Tt) see profusion that he must not share ; 
T(i sw ten thoiisaml baneful arts ccmbin'd 
To piinipei" hixiiry, ami thin mankind ; 
To see those joys the sons of pleasure ku<»w, 
Kxtortod ffom his fellow-creatures' woe : 
Here, while the courtier glitters in brocade, 
There the pale artist plies the sickly tnidc ; 
Here, while the proud their long-drawn poni|jB display, 
There the black gibbet glooms beside the way. 
The dome where pleasure holds her luidnight reigiij 
Here, richly- deck' d, admits the gorgeous train^ 
'I'umultuous gi-aiideur crewds the blazing square, 
The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare. 
Sure scenes like these no troubles o'er anuoy ; 
Sure thcso denote one universal joy ! 
Are these thy serious thoughts i* — ah ! turn thine eyes 
Where thu poor houseless shivering female lies, ^ 
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She once, perlifips, in village plenty bipsa'd, 

Has wept at tales of innocence distress'd — 

Her modest looks tlie cottape might adorn, 

Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn ; 

Now lost to all — her friends, her virtue fled, 

Near her betrayer's dcmr she lays lier hend— 

And, pineh'd with cold, and shrinking from the shower, 

With heavy heart deplores that luckless hour 

When idly first, ambitious of the town. 

She left her wheel, and robes of country brown. 
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Do thine, sweet Aubdrk ! thine, the loveliest train, 
Do thy fair tribes participate her pain '< 
Even now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led. 
At proud men's doors they ask a little bread. 



Ah, no ! To distant climes, a dreary scene, 
Where half the convex world intrudes between. 




Through torrid tracts with fainting steps they go. 
Where wild Altama * murmurs to their woe. 
Far different there from all that charm'd before. 
The various terrors of that horrid shore ; 



T AIMunntm. in the Unlleil Slatca. 
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r Those blazing suns that dart, a downward ray, 
And ticrt-ely shed intolerable day — 
'I'hose mnlted wood-s where birds fijrget to sing. 
But silent bats iu drowsy clusters cling — 
Those poisonous fields with rank luxuriance crowu'd 
Whore the dark scorpion gathers death around — 
Where at eat'li step the stranger fears to wake 
llhe rattling terrors of the vengeful snake — 
Wlkere LTOiR-hiug tigers wait their hapless prey, 
'And savage men more murderous still than they — 
, While oft In whirls the uiad tbmado fliea. 

Mingling the ravng'd landscape with the skies. 

1 Far different these from every former scene; 
The cooling brook, the grassy-vested green, 
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The breezy covert of the warbling grove. 
That only aheltor'd thefts of liarmless love. 
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fiooil Houven ! wimt sorruws gloora'd that partinjf tlay, 
Tliftt. full'ti thi'iii from llii-ir native vralks awny ; 
When tht) poor exiles, cvi'ry jilt^osin'e pass'd, 
Hung rmiiid ihi-ir bowers, and fondly look'd their liist^ — 
And tdok a long fiircwell, and wish'd in vain 
For seats like these beviid the western inftin— 
And shuddering still tu fiK-e the distant deep, 
Rotnm'd and wept, unil still retiim'd tn weep. 
The good old sire, tlic first, ])repar'd to go 
To new-ft>und worlds, iiiiil wept for others' woe — 
But for himself, in eonMciinis virtue lirnve. 
Ho only wish'd for worlds lieyund the gmve ; 
His lovely daughter, lovelier in her teiiris, 
The fond fcinpanion of hi* helpless years, 
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Silent went next, neglectful of her charras. 
And left a lover^s for a father^ s arms ; 
With louder plaints the mother spoke her woes. 
And blessM the cot where every pleasure rose, 
And kissM her thoug-htless babes with many a tear, 
And clasp'd them close, in sorrow doubly dear — 
Whilst her fond husband strove to lend relief 
In all the silent manliness of grief. 

O luxury ! thou cursM by Heaven's decree, 
How ill exchanged are things like these for thee ; 
How do thy potions, with insidious joy, 
Diffiise their pleasures only to destroy ! 
Kingdoms by thee, to sickly greatness grown. 
Boast of a florid vigour not their own ; 
At every draught more large and large they grow, 
A bloated mass of rank unwieldv woe — 
Till sapp'd their strength, and every part unsound, 
Down, down they sink, and s})read a ruin round. 

Even now the devastation is begun, 
And half the business of destruction done ; 
Even now, methinks, as pondering here I stand, 
I see the rural virtues leave the land : 
Down, where yon anchoring vessel spreads the sail. 
That idly waiting flaps with every gale, 
Downward they mave — a melancholy band — 
Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand ; 
Contented toil, and hospitable care. 
And kind connubial tenderness are there — 
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Aai«I piety witli wisIiL-s plui'M iilmv 
Ajiil »iteiitly luyiilty, aiiH t'aitlit'ii) In 



Ami thou, sweet iiuetry ! Uiuu luvoliest luniil. 
Still fii-et to fiy where seuaaal joys invade. 
Unfit ill thus^o deg(i!ierate tiuies of tihaiuB 
To eatch the heart, or strike for honest fame- 
Dear charming nymph, iiegleetod and decried. 
My shame in crowds, my solitary pride — 
T hott source of all my bUss, and all my woe, 
That fouud'st me poor at first, and keep'st lue so 
Thou guide by which the nobler arts excel, 
Thou nurse of every virtue — fare thee well. 
Farewell ! ami oh ! where'er thy voice be tried, 
On Tornea's cliffs, or Pumbiiiuarca's side,* 
Wliether where equinoctial fervours glow. 
(>r winter wi-aps the polar world in sitow. 
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Still 1ft tliy voice, jirevailing over time, 
ReilresH the rigours of the inclement clime. 
Aid sligliteil truth ; with tliy persuasive stniin 
Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain ; 
Teach him that states, of native strength possess' d, 
Tliough very poor, may still be very bless'd ; 
That trade's proud empire hastes to swift decay. 
As ocean sweeps the laboui-'d mole away — 
While self-tk'pondont power eau time defy, 
Ae.rocks resijjfc the billows and the sky.* 

■ The but Igiic Liiieii were wrilMii by Jutumuii. 
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a Banad t.y I'ercy, ho addrcaaed tbe fullo-ring Ictler lu the Editor. In a later edition 
iiT (he "Bdlqoes," Percy viodicMed his fticnd from tlie charsc. and said, "If tHere 
i« any Imitation in the caw, Ihey wUl Ik found both w Im indelilcd to the IwaulilVil 

and ha» finely improved." 

noma (iinc agn, ftoni imi- (the " I'riar of Onlcra (tmy'") liy tlm iiurcuiixu Mr. I'ercy. 1 

lie any, hia Ijullad is taken friim mine. I rcml it iJi Mr. Perry, wimo years ago ; and 
1 he (aa ire both cnnsiilered ttione tliinsB us Intles at iH-st) Iiild me, with hia uaiiul i^id '_ 
; humour. Uie not time I aaw him. that he had taken mj- [ilan hi form the Ihmmcnta 
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'■TnHN. jjcntk- lit'i-niif of rijc cUlf, 
And jriii'le my lonely way 
To wliepp yon tajx"!- liiepi-s the vaU* 
With hospi'tfllile ray ; 

" For lif^rr-, rorloni and lost., I treBii, 
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With fdintinK stejis Jiiid slow — 
Whcro wilds, immeawiralily Bpread, 

Si'i'iii Iciiirtliciiiiit.' US I tro." 
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THE HERMIT. 

" Forbear, my son/^ the hermit cries, 
" To tempt the dangerous gloom ; 
For yonder faithless phantom flies 
To lure thee to thy doom. 

** Here to the houseless child of want 
My door is open still; 
And^ though my portion is but scant, 
] give it with good will, 

*' Then turn, to-night, and freely share 
Whate'er my cell bestows — 
My rushy couch and frugal fare. 
My blessing and repose. 

" No flocks that range the valley free 
To slaughter I condenm — 
Taught by that Power who pities mo, 
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I learn to pity them ; ■ 

*' But, from the mountain's grassy side 
A guiltless feast 1 bring — 
A scrip with herbs and fruits supplied. 
And water from the spring. 

" Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares forego ; 
All earth-bom cares are wrong : 
Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long." 
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Soft as the dew from heaven descends. 

His gentle accents fell ; 
The modest stranger lowly bends, 

And follows to the cell. 

Far, in a wilderness obscure, 

The lonely mansion lay ; 
A refuge to the neighbouring poor. 

And strangers led astray. 

No stores beneath its humble thatch 

Requir'd a master^ s care; 
The wicket, opening with a latch. 

Received the harmless pair. 

And now, when busy crowds retire 
To take their evening rest. 

The hermit trimm'd his little fire. 
And cheerM his pensive guest; 

And spread his vegetable store, 
And gaily press'd, and smilM; 

And, skiird in legendary lore. 
The lingering hours beguil'd. 

Around, in sjrmpathetic mirth. 
Its tricks the kitten tries — 

The cricket chirrups in the hearth. 
The crackling faggot flies; 
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But nothing could a charm impart 
To soothe the stranger^ s woe — 

For grief was heavy at his heart, 
And tears began to flow. 

His rising cares the hermit spied — 
With answering care opprest; 
"And whence, unhappy youth/' he cried, 
" The sorrows of thy breast ? 

" From better habitations spum'd. 
Reluctant dost thou rove? 
Or grieve for friendship unretuni'd. 
Or unregarded love? 



" Alas ! the joys that fortune brings 
Are trifling, and decay — 
And those who prize the paltry things, 
More trifling still than they; 

"And what is friendship but a name, 
A charm that lulls to sleep — 
A shade that follows wealth or fame. 
And leaves the wretch to weep? 
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And love is still an emptier sound- 
ITie modern fair-one's jest; 

On earth unseen, or only found 
To warm the turtle's nest. 
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THE HERMIT. 

" For shame, fond youth, thy sorrows hush 



And spurn the sex/' he said; 

But while he spoke, a rising blush 

His love-lorn guest betray'd: 

Surprised, he sees new beauties rise 

Swift mantling to the \'iew — 
Like colours o'er the morning skies, 
• As bright, as transient too. 

The bashful look, the rising breast. 

Alternate spread alarms : 
The lovely stranger stands confest, 

A maid in all her charms. 

*' And, ah ! forgive a stranger rude, 
A \\Tetch forlorn," she cried — 

" Whose feet unhallow'd thus intrude 
Where heaven and you reside; 



** But let a maid thy pity share, 

ANTiom love has taught to stray — 
Who seeks for rest, but finds despair 
Companion of her way. 



** My father liv'd beside the Tyne — 
A wealthy lord was he; 
And all his wealth was mark'd as mine; 
Ue had but only me. 
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THE HBRMIT. 

^' To win rae from his tender arms 

UnnumberM suitors came; , ' 

Who prais'd me for imputed charms, .- 
And felt or feign' d a flame. 

'^ Each hour a mcrcenai*v crowd 
With richest proffers strove; 
Among the rest young Edwin bow'd — 
But never talkM of love. 

" In humble, simplest habit clad, 
No wealth nor power had he ; 
Wisdom and worth were all he had — 
But these were all to me. 
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" And when, beside me in the dale, 
He carol'd lavs of love, 
His breath lent fragrance to the gale, 
And music to the grove. 



" The blossom opening to the day. 
The dews of heaven refinM, 
Could nought of purity display 
To emulate his mind. 



" The dew, the blossom on the tree, 
With charms inconstant shine ; 
Their charms were his ; but, woe to me, 
Their constancy was mine. 
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THE HERMIT. 

For still I tried each fickle art, 

Importunate and vain; 
And while his passion touchM my heart, 

I triumph^ in his pain. 

Till, quite dejected with my scorn. 

He left me to my pride; 
And sought a solitude forlorn, 

In secret, where he died. 



^' But mine the sorrow, mine the fault, 
And well my life shall pay; 
I'll seek the solitude he sought. 
And stretch me where he lay; 

" And there, forlorn, despairing, hid — 
1^11 lay me down and die; 
^Twas so for me that Edwin did. 
And so for him will I.^^ 

^^ Forbid it. Heaven ! '' the hermit cried. 
And claspM her to his breast : 
The wondering fair one turned to chide — 
'Twas Edwin's self that press'd. 

" Turn, Angelina ! ever dear — 
My charmer, turn to see 
Thy own, thy long-lost Edwin here, 
Re^or'd to love and thee. 
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" Thas let me hold thee to my heart, 
And every care resign ; 
And shall we never, never part. 
My life— my all that's mine ! 

" No ; never, from this hour to part, 
We'll live and love so tnie; 
The sigh that rends thy constant heart 
Shall break thy Edwin's too." 
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THE I'ERSOXS. 

Firni TsraeKtish Prophft. First Chaldean Priest. 

Second hmeliUjih Vntph't. Si-cond Chaldean Pneat. 

, Im-tu'lifi'ih Woman. Chaldean Woman. 

Chortle of Youths ami Virgins. 
St'ENE.^YViP Bavki of the Hirer Enphrntes, near Babyloti. 

AUT THE FIRST. 

PIKBT PKOPURT. 

Recltatiij''. 
Ye captive tribes, that hoiiHy work and weep 
^Vhere flows Euphrates, murnmriiig to the deep — 
Suspend your woes awhile, the task suspend, 
And turn to God, your father and your friend : 
InsultL'd, chain'd, and all the world our foe, 
Oui- God alone is all we boast below. 



THE CAPTIVITY. 
CHORUS OF ISRAELITES. 

Our God is all we boast below, 

To Him wc turn our eyes ; 
And every added weight of woe 

Shall make our homage rise : 

And though no temple richly drest, 

Nor sacrifice is here — 
We'll make His temple in our breast, 

And offer up a tear. 

ISRAELITISH WOMAN. 

That strain once more ! it bids remembrance rise, 

And brings my long-lost country to mine eyes. 71" 

Ye fields of Sharon, dress'd in flowery pride ; 

Ye plains, where Jordan rolls its glassy tide ; 

Ye hills of Lebanon, with cedars crown' d ; 

Ye Gilead groves, that fling perfumes around : 

Tliese hills how sweet ! those plains how wondrous fair ! 

But sweeter still, when Heaven was with us there ! 

Air. 

O Memory ! thou fond deceiver ! 

Still importunate and vain ; 
To former joys recurring ever. 

And turning all the past to pain ; 

Thou, like the world, the oppressed oppressing, 
Thy smiles increase the wretch's woo ! 

And he who wants each other blessing, 
In thee must ever find a foe. 
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THE CAPTIVITY. 



FIRST PROPHET. 



J{f'rtf<ifi'rr, 



Yet why repine ? What, though by bonds coiifiuM, 

Should bonds enslave the vigour of the mind? 

Have we not cause for triumph, when we see 

Ourselves alone from idol-worship free? 

Are not, this very morn, those feasts begun. 

Where prostrate error hails the rising sun ? 

Do not out tvrant lords this dav ordain 

For suj)erstitious rites and mirth profane? 

And should we mourn ? Should coward Virtue fly, 

AVhen vaunting Folly lifts her head on high? 

No ! rather let us trium{)h still the "more — 

And as our fortune sinks, our spirits soar. 



. I /V. 

The triumphs that on x-ice attend 
Shall ever in confusion end ; 
'Jlie good man sutlers but to gain. 
And every virtue springs fiom pain : 

As aromatic plants bestow 
Xo spicy fragrance while they grow ; 
Hut crusird, or trodden to the ground, 
Ditiuse their l>almv sweets around. 



A : 



SKCOXl) PIIOPirKT. 



liri'ifufll't'. 



But husli, mv sons ! our tvrant lords are near, — 
The sounds of l)a!"l»arous ph'asurc strike mine ear; 
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TTIK CAPTIVITY. 



Triumphant music floats along the vale — 
Near, nearer still, it gathers on the gale : 
The growing note their swift approach declares — 
Desist, my sons, nor mix the strain with theirs. 

..*- Enter CHALDEAN PRIESTS, attendeth 

K 
FIRST PRIEST. 

Air, 

Come on, my companions, the triumphs display ; 

Let rapture the minutes employ 3 
The sun calls us out on this festival dav, 

And our monarch partakes of the joy. 

SECOND PRIEST. 

Like the sun, our great monarch all rapture supplies ; 

Both similar blessings bestow : 
The sun with his splendour illumines the skies j 

And our monarch enlivens below. 



».* 



CHALDEAN WOMAN. 

Air. 

Haste, ye sprightly sons of pleasure ; 
Love presents the fairest treasure ; 
Leave all other sports for me. . 

CHALDEAN ATTENDANT. 

Or rather, Love's delights despising, 
Haste to raptures ever rising ; 

Wine shall bless the brave and free^ 



% V 
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THE CAPTIVITY. 
FIRST PRIEStt». 

1*^ Wine and beauty tl)jB8 inviting. 
Eacli to different joys exciting, 
Whither shall my choice incline ? 

SECOND PRIEST. 

1^11 waste no longer thought in choosing, 
Bat, neither love nor wine refusing, 
V\\ make them both together mine. 

I^rcUatu'c, 

But whence, when joy should brighten o^er the land. 
This sullen gloom in »Iudah's captive band? 
Ye sons of Judah, why the lute unstrung? 
Or why those harps on yonder willows hung ? 
Come, take the lyre, and pour the strain along. 
The day demands it ; sing us Sion's song, 
Dismiss your giiefs, and join our tuneful choir ; 
For who like you can wake the sleeping lyre ? 

SECOND PROPHET. 

Chained as we are, the scorn of all mankind. 
To want, to toil, and every ill consigned — 
Is this a time to bid us raise the strain. 
Or mix in rites that Heaven regards with pain? 
No, never ! May this hand forget each art 
That wakes to finest joys the human heart. 
Ere I forget the land that gave me birth. 
Or join to sounds profane its sacred mirth ! 
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THE CAPTIVITY. 



FIRST PRIEST. 



Rebellious slaves ! if soft persuasion fail. 
More formidable terrors shdll prevail. 



FIRST PROPHET. 



Why, let them come ; one good remains to cheer — 
We fear the Lord, and know no other fear. 

[Exeunt Chaldeans. 



CHORUS OP ISRAELITES. 

Can chains or tortures bend the mind 
On God's supporting breast reclin'd ? 
Stand fast, — and let our tyrants see 
That fortitude is victory. 



[Exeunt. 




ACT THE SECOND. 

Air. 

CHORUS OP PRIESTS. 

O Peace of Mind, angelic guest ! 
Thou soft companion of the breast ! 

Dispense thy balmy store; 
Wing all our thoughts to reach the skieti^ 
Till earth, receding from our eyes. 

Shall vanish as we soar. 
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THK CAPTIVITY. 



F1K8T PRIEST. 

.No more ! Too long lias justice Ikjou delayed — 
The kiiig^s commands must fully be obey'd ; 
Compliance with his will your peace secures, 
IVaise but our gx)ds, and every good is yours, 
iiut if, rebellious to his high command. 
You spurn the favours offered at his hand — 
Think, timely think, what ills remain behind ) 
Iliiflect, nor tempt to rage the royal mind. 

«K('OXD PRTKST. 

Fierce is the tempest rolling 

Along tlio furrow'd main, 
And fierce the whirlwind howling, 

O'er Afric's simdy ])lain : 

But storms that fly 

To rend the sky, 
Ev(»ry ill j)resaging — 

Less dreadful show 

To worlds below 
Than angiy monarch's raging. 

I8KAEUTI8H WOMAN. 
I^crifdfin . 

Ah, me ! what angry terrors round us grow ! 
How shrinks mv soul to meet the threatened blow ! 
Ye prophets, skill'd in Heaven's eternal truth. 
Forgive my sex's fears, forgive my y(Mith ! 
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THK (^AI»TIVITY. 

If shrinking thus, when frowning power appears, 
I wish for life, and yield me to my fears. 
Ah ! let us one, one little hour obey ; 
To-morrow's t^ars may wash the stain away. 

Air. 

ITie wretch condemned with life to part, 

Still, still on hope relies ; 
And every pang that rends the heart, 

Bids expectation rise. 

Hope, like the glimmering taper's light, 

Adorns and cheers the way ; 
And still, as darker grows the night, 

Emits a brighter ray. 

SECOND PRIEST. 

I fee if (I tier. 

Why this delay ? At length for joy prepare ; 
I read your looks, and see compliance there. 
Come on, and bid the warbling rapture rise. 
Our monarch's name the noblest theme supplies. 
Begin, ye captive bands, and strike the lyre ; 
The time, the theme, the place, and all conspire. 

CHALDEAN WOMAN. 

Air. 
See the ruddy morning smiling. 
Hear the grove to bliss beguiling ; 
Zephyrs through the woodland playing, 
Streams along the valley stranng. 
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THE CAI»TIVITY. 
FIRST PRIEST. 

While these a constant revel keep, 
Shall Reason only teach to weep ? 
Hence, intruder ! we'll pursue 
Nature — a better guide than you. 



SECOND PRIEST. 

I Air. 

Every moment, as it flows, 
Some peculiar pleasure owes ; 
Come, then, pro\^dently wise. 
Seize the* debtor ere it flies. 

Think not to-morrow can repay 
The debt of pleasure lost to-day ; 
Alas ! to-morrow\s richest store 
Can but pay its proper score. 



FIRST PKIKST. 
liri'ltdiirr. 

Hut, hush ! sec foremost of the captive choir, 
I'be master-prophet grasps his full-ton\l lyre ; 
Mark where be sits, with executing art. 
Feels for each tone, and sj)eed« it to the heart. 
See, how prophetic rapture tills his form, 
Awful as clouds that nurse tlu* growing storm ! 
And now his voice, accordant to the string, 
Prepares our monarch's victories to sing. 
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THE CAPTIVITY. 
FIRST PROPHET. 

Air, 

From north, from south, from east, from west, 

Conspiring nations come ; 
Tremble, thou vice-polluted breast ; 

Blasphemers, all be dumb. 

The tempest gathers all around — 

On Babylon it lies ; 
Down with her ! down — down to the ground : 

She sinks, she groans, she dies, 

SECOND PROPHET. 

Down with her. Lord, to lick the dust. 

Before yon setting sun ; 
Serve her as she hath served the just : . 

^Tis fix'd — ^it shall be done. 



FIRST PRIEST. 

Recitative, 

No more ! when slaves thus insolent presume. 

The king himself shall judge, and fix their doom. 

Short-sighted wretches ! have not you and all 

Beheld our power in Zedekiah^s fall ? 

To yonder gloomy dungeon turn your eyes — ^ 

See where dethroned your captive monarch lies;* 4 

Deprived of sight, and rankling in his chain. 

See where he mourns his friends and children slain. 

Yet know, ye slaves, that still remain behind 

More ponderous chains, and dungeons more confin'd. 
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THE CAPTIVITY. 



CHORrS. 



Arise, All-potent Ruler, rise. 

And vindieato thy people's causes- 
Till every tongue, in every land. 
Shall offer up unfeign'd applause. 



-•n/V 




[Exemif, 



ACT THE THIRD. 

Scene as before. 

FIRST PRIEST. 

Bitcitafivr. 

Yes, my companions. Heaven's decrees are past, 

And our fix'd empire shall for over last : 

In vain the madd'ning prophet threatens woe — 

In vain Ri^bollion aims her secret blow; 

Still shall our name and growing power be spread. 

And still our justice crush the traitor's head. 

A ir. 

Coeval with man 
Our empire began, 
And never shall fall, 
Till ruin shakes all : 
With the ruin of all, 
Then shall Babvlon foil. 
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THE CAFl'IVITY. 
FIRST PROPHET. 

Ih'ritative, 

^Tis thus that pride triumphant rears the head- 
A little while, aud all her power is fled. 
But, ha ! what means yon sadly plaintive train 
That onward slowly bends along the plain? 
And now, behold, to yonder bank they bear 
A pallid corse, and rest the body there. 
Alas ! too well mine eyes indignant trace 
The last remains of Judah's royal race : 
FalFn is our king, and all our fears are o'er ; 
Unhappy Zedekiah is no more. 



1/ 



r. 



Ye wretches w^ho, by fortune's hate. 

In want and sorrow groan — 
Come, ponder his severer fate, 

And learn to bless your own. 

Ye vain, whom youth and pleasure guide, 

Awhile the bliss suspend ; 
Like yours, his life began in pride — 

Like his, your lives may end. 

SKCONl) PitopniT. 

Heboid his wretched corse with sorrow worn. 
His sijualid limbs by jxmderous fetters torn; 
Those (eyeless orbs which shook with ghastly irlarr, 
'J hose ill-bccomintr rair^, that matted hair. 
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THE CAPTIVITT. 



I 



i 



And shall not Heaven for this avenge the foe. 
Grasp the red bolt, and lay the guilty low ? 
How long, how long. Almighty Lord of all. 
Shall wrath vindictive threaten ere it fall ! 



I8RAELTTI8H WOMAN. 

Air, 

As panting flies the hunted hind. 
Where brooks refreshing stray ; 

And rivers through the valley wind. 
That stop the hunter's way : 

Thus we, O Lord, alike distrest, 

For streams of mercy long ; 
Streams which can cheer the sore-opprest. 

And overwhelm the strong. 



FIRST PROPHET. 

licritdfirc. 

Hut, whence that shout ? Good heavens ! Amazement all ! 

See yonder tower just nodding to the fall : 

Behold, an army covers all the ground, 

'Tis (yyrus here that pours destruction round : ■ 

The ruin smokes, the torrent pours along — 

How low the great, how feeble are the strong ! | 

And now, behold, the battl cements recline — 

O God of hosts, the victory is Thine ! 

en 



THE CAPTIVITY. 



CHORUS OF ISRAELITES. 



Down with her, Lord, to lick the dust — 

Thy vengeance be begun ; 
Serve her as she hath servM the just, 

And let thy will be done. 



FIRST PRIEST. 



Redtative, 



All, all is lost ! The Syrian army fails ; 
Cyrus, the conqueror of the world, prevails ! 
Save us, Lord ! to ITiee, though late, we pray ; 
And give repentance but an hour's delay. 



SECOND PRIEST. 



Air. 



Thrice happy, who in happy hour 
To Heaven their praise bestow, 

And own His all-consuming power 
Before thev feel the blow ! 






\ • 



FIRST PKOPHET. 



Rvcitatlvc, 



• * -' 



♦ ■. 



Now, now's our time ! ye wretches bold and blind, 

Brave but to God, and cowards to mankind ; 

Ye seek in vain the Lord unsought before. 

Your wealth, your lives, your kingdom are no more ! 
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THE CAITIVITY. 



Air, 



Lucifer ! thou son of morn, 

Of Heaven alike and man the foe — 

Heaven, men, and all, 

Now press thy fall. 
And sink thee lowest of the low. 



FIUST PROPHET. 

O Babylon ! how art thou fallen — 
Thy fall more dreadful from delay ! 

Thy streets forlorn 

To wilds shall turn, 
\Vliere toads shall pant, and vultures prey ! 

SKCUND PROPHET. 
Uf/ritdfirr, 

Such be her fate ! But, hark ! how from afar 
The clarion^s note proclaims the finished war ! 
Cyrus, our great restorer, is at hand, 
And this way leads his formidable band. 

Now give your songs of Zion to the wind. 

And hail the benefactor of mankind : 

lie comes, pursuant to divine decree. 

To chain the strong, and set the captive free. 

CHORUS OF YOrTHS. 

Kise to raptures past expressing, 
Sweeter from renieniber\l woes ; 

(Vrus comes, our wrongs redressin<r, 
Cullies h> ;^ive tlic world repobc. 



Cyrus comos, tlie world redressinjf , 
Love aud pleasure in hia train j 

Comes to heighten every blessing. 
Comes to soften every pain. 

SKMI-CUORVS. 

Hail to him with mercy reigning, 
Skill'd in every peaceful art ; 

Who from bonds our limbs nnchatni 
Only binds the willing heart. 



THE LAST ( 

But chief to Thee, our God, our Father, Friend, 
Let praise be given to all eternity ; 

Thou, without beginning, without end — 
Let us, and all, begin and end in Thee ! 





Thanks, my lord, for your venison, for finer or fatter 

Never rang"*! in a forest, or smok'il in a platter : 

The haunch was a picture for painters to study — 

The fat was so white, and the lean waa so ruddy. 

Though ray atomaeh was sharp, I could scarce help regretting 

To spoil such a delicate picture by eating : 

I had thoughts in my chamber to place it in view, 

To be shown to my friends as a piece of virtu ; 



THE HAUNCH OF VKNISON. 

As in some Irish liouses, where tilings are so-so, 
One gammon of bacon haugs up for a show ; 
But, for eating a rasher of what they take pride in, 
They'd as soon think of eating tlie pan it is fried in. 
But hold — let me pause. Don't I hear you pronounce 
This tale of the bacon a damnable bounce ? 
Well, suppose it a bounce — sure a poet may try. 
By a bounce now and then, to get courage to fly. 
But, my lord, it's no bounce : 1 protest in my turn. 
It's a truth — and your lordship may ask Mr. Byrne.* 

To go on with ray tale — as I gaz'd on the Haunch, 
I thought of a friend that was trusty and staunch — 
So I cut it, and sent it to Keynolds undrest. 
To paint it, or oat it, just as ho lik'd best. 
Of the neck and the breast I had next to dispose ; 
'Twas a neck and a breast that might rival Monroe's f — 
But in parting with these I was puzzled again. 
With the how, and the who, and the where, and the when : 

There's Coley,J and Williams, and H rtli, and Hiff — 

I think they love ven'son — I know they love beef; 

There's my countrj^man, Higgins — Oh ! let him alone 

For making a blunder, or picking a bone. 

But hang it — to poets, who seldom can eat. 

Your very good mutton's a very good treat ; 

Such dainties to them, their health it might hurt. 

It's like sending them ruflSes, when wanting a shirt. 

While thus I debated, in reverie centred. 

An acquaintance, a friend as he call'd himself, enter'd; 

• Lord Clare's nephew. t Miss Dorothy Monroe. X Colman. 



THE HAUNCH OF VENISON. 

All under-bred, fine-spoken fellow was he. 

And he smil'd as he look'd at the venison and mo. 

" Wliat have we got here ? — Why, this is good eating ! 

Your own, I suppose — or is it in waiting?^' 

"^VTiy, whose should it be, sir?'' cried I, with a flounce ; 

" I get these things often" — but that was a bounce : 

" Some lords, my acquaintance, that settle the nation. 

Are pleas'd to be kind — but I hate ostentation." 

*' If that be the case, then," cried he, very gay, 
" I'm glad I have taken this house in my way. 
To -morrow you take a poor dinner with me : 
Ko words — I insist on't — precisely at three. 
We'll have Johnson, and Burke ; all the wits will bo there ; 
My acquaintance is slight, or I'd ask my Lord Clare. 
And now that I think ou't, as I am a sinner ! 
We wanted this vcMiison to in:ike out the dinner. 
Wliat say you? — a pasty ? — it shall, and it must; 
And my wife, little Kitty, is famous for crust. 
Here, porter! — this venison with me to Mile-end; 
No stirrinj^: — I beo- — niv dear friend — mv^ dear friend!" 
Thus snatching his hat, he brush'd off like the wind. 
And the porter and eatables followed behind. 

licft alone to reilect, having emptied my shelf, 
And *' nobodv with me at sea but myself:" * 
Though I could not help thinking my gentleman hasty, 
Yet Johnson, and Burke, and a good venison i>asty, 

• From a letter of tlic Diike of Ciunbcrloiid. 
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THE HAUNCH OP VENISON. 



Were things that I never disliked in my life- 



Though clogged with a coxcomb, and Kitty his wife ; 
So next day, in due splendour to make my approach, 
I drove to his door in my own hackney-coach. 

Wlien come to the place where we aU were to dine, 
(A chair-lumber'd closet, just twelve feet by nine) — 
My friend bade me welcome, but struck me quite dumb 
AVith tidings that Johnson and Burke would not come ; 
'^ For I knew it,*' he cried, ^^both eternally fail. 
The one with his speeches, and t'other with Thrale. 
But no matter, I'll warrant we'll make up the party 
With two full as clever, and ten times as hearty. j 

The one is a Scotchman, the other a Jew, | 

They're both of them merry, and authors, like you ; j 

The one writes the Snarler, the other the Srourrje ; j 

Some think he writes Cinna — he owns to ramirge." 1 

While thus he describ'd them by trade and by name. 
They enter'd, and dinner was serv'd as they came. 

'At the top a fried liver and bacon were seen, 
At the bottom was tripe, in a swinging tureen ; 
At the sides there was spinach and pudding made hot ; 
^^_ In the middle a place where the Pasty — was not. 
Now, my lord, as for tripe, it's my utter aversion, 
And your bacon I hate like a Turk or a Persian ; 
So there I sat stuck like a horse in a pound. 
While the bacon and liver went merrily round. 
But what vex'd me most was that d — d Scottish rogue, 
With his long-winded speeches, his smiles, and his brogue ; 
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THE HAUNCn OP VENISON. 

And, " Madam/' quoth he, '^ may this bit be my poison, 
A prettier dinner I never set eyes on : 
Pray a slice of your liver, though may I be curst, 
But V\Q eat of your tripe till I'm ready to burst/' 
" The tripe," quoth the Jew, " if the truth I may speak, 
I could dine on this tripe seven days in a week ; 
I like these here dinners so pretty and small — 
But your friend there, the Doctor, eats nothing at all." 
!' '' Oh, oh !" quoth my fnend, ^' he'll come on in a trice^ 
He's keeping a corner for something that's nice. 
There's a Pasty"—'' A Pasty ! " repeated the Jew ; | 

'' I don't care if I keep a corner fur't too." 
''What the Do'il, mon, a Pasty!" re-echoed the Scot; 
" Though splitting, Pll still keep a corner for that." 
"We'll all keep a corner," the lady cried out; 
" We'll i\\\ keep a corner," was echo'd about. 
While tlnl^ wc rosolv'd, and the Pasty delav'd. 
With looks that quite ])etrified, enter'd the maid; 
A visage so sad, and so pale with aft'right, 
Wak'd Priam, in drawing his curtains by night. 
But we quickly found out — for who could mistake her? — 
That she came with some terrible news from the baker; 
And so it fell out; for that negligent sloven 
Had shut out the Pasty on shuttinnr his oven. 
Sad Philomel thus — but let similes droj) — 
And now that I think on't, the story may stop. 
To be j)lain, \\\\ good lord, it's luit labour misplac'd, 
1\) send such good verses to one of your taste. 
You've got an odd something — a kind of discerning — 
A iciish — a taste — sicken'd over bv l(»arnin<^ — 



THE IIAUNCH OF VE1JI90V. 



At least, it'a your temper, as very well known, 
That yon think very slightly of all that's yonr own ; 
So, perhaps, in your hahits of thinking amiss. 
You may make a mistake, and think slightly of this. 





Or (lid, wlien Scarrtui* his companions inviteil, 

V.nch i,'!!^'^;! l.roii^rljf liis <]is!i, iitul tlio fcust w;w unit-ed; 

If our lanilloril siipjilu's iis with l»i-cf, nnd witli fish, 

U>t eacli {,niest l,riii<,' hinisdf— nnd lie bi-infrH the best dish ; 

Our Dwnit shiill be venison, just fresh from the plains; 

Our RurkeJ: shall lie tonM:no, witli a, f,'arniEih of brains; 

Oitr Will ^^ shall 111- wild-fowl, of excellent flavour; 

And Dick II ivith lii.'^ [)e|>]ier sliall heig-hten their savour; 
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RETALIATION. 

Our Cumberland's * sweet-bread its place shall obtain ; 

And Doiiglast is pudding, substantial and plain ; 

Our Garrick's} ^ salad — for in him we see 

Oil, vinegar, sugar, and saltness agree ; 

To make out the dinner, full certain I am 

That Eidge§ is anchovy, and Reynolds || is lamb; 

That Hickey's^ a capon, and, by the same rule, 

Magnanimous (xoldsmith a gooseberry fool. 

At a dinner so various, at such a repast, 

WhoM not be a glutton, and stick to the last ? 

Here, waiter, more wine, let me sit while I'm able. 

Till all my companions sink under the table ; 

Then, with chaos and blunders encircling my head, 

lict me ponder, and tell what I think of the dead. 

Here lies the good Dean, re-united to earth, 
Who mix'd reason witli pleasure, and wisdom with mirth ; 
If he had anv faults, he has left us in doubt — 
At least, in six weeks I could not find them out ; 
Yet some have declared, and it can't be denied them. 
That sly-boots was cursedly cunning to hide them. 






Here lies our good Edmund, whose genius was such. 
We scarcely can praise it, or blame it too much ; 
Who, born for the universe, narrow 'd his mind. 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 



• Richard Cuml)erland, author of the " West Indian,'* and other drantatic pieces. 

t Dr. Douglas, canon of WindBor, a«id Bishop of Salittluiry. 

X David Garrick, the a<?tor. § An Irish barrister. 

11 Sir Joahna Reynolds. T An eminent attorney. 
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RETALIATION. 

Ttougli fraught with all learning, yet straining his throat 
To persuade Tommy Townshend * to lend him a vote ; 
Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining, 
And thought of convincing, while they thought of dining 
Though equal to all things, for all things unfit : 
Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit ; 
For a patriot too cool ; for a drudge disobedient ; 
And too fond of the ri^ht, to pursue the expedient. 
In short, 'tWas his fate, unemployed, or in place, sir. 
To eaj; tauttdfi cold, and cut blocks with a razor. 



■ * 



Here lies honest William, whose heart was a mint. 
While the owner ne'er knew half the good that was in't ; 
The pupil of impulse, it forcM him along. 
His conduct still right, w^ith his argument wrong ; 
Still aiming at honour, yet fearing to roam — 
The coachman was tipsy, the chariot drove home ; 
Would you ask for his merits? alas ! he had none; 
What was good was spontaneous, his faults were his own. 



Here lies honest Richard,t whose fate I must sigh at; 
Alas ! that such frolic should now be so quiet ! 
What spirits were his ! what wit and what whim ! 
Now breaking a jest — and now breaking a limb ; 
Now wrangling and grumbling to keep up the ball; 
Now teasing and vexing — ^}'et laughing at all ! 
In short, so ])n)V()king a devil was Dick, 
That we wisli'd him full ten times a dav at Old Nick; 

• Thonias Townslipud, Member for Whitchurch, aftonvards Lord Sydney. 

t Tlicliard Burke lind bnjken a Icsr, aV^out seven years before this i)oem wa« written. 
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RETALIATION. 

But, missing his mii'th and agreeable vein, 
As often we wishM to have Dick back ajmin. 

Here Cumberland lies, having acted his parts, 
The Terence of England, tlic mender of hearts j 
A flattering painter, who made it his care 
To draw men as thev ouffht to be, not as thev are. 
His gallants are all faultless, his women divine, 
And comedy wonders at being so Rnc ! 
Like a tragedy queen he has dizen'd her out, 
Or rather like tragedy giving a rout. 
His fools have their folHes so lost in a crowd 
Of virtues and feelings, that folly grows proud ; 
And coxcombs, alike in their failings alone. 
Adopting his portraits, are pleased with their own. 
Say, where has our poet this malady caught ? 
Or wherefore his characters thus without fault ? 
Say, was it that vainly directing his view 
To find out men^s 'virtues, and finding them few, 
Quite sick of pursuing each troublesome elf, 
He grew lazy at last, and drew from himself ? 

Here Douglas * retires from his toils to relax, 
The scourge of impostors, the terror of quacks : 
Come all ye quack bards, and ye quacking divines ; 
Come, and dance on the spot where your tyrant reclines ! 
When satire and censure encircled his throne, 
I fearM for your safety, I fearM for my own ; 



* Douglas had vindicated MQton fh>m the indolence of Lander, inagenioosljr refuted 
the cavila of Hiune, «ud expoced Botrer. 
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RETALIATION. 

But now he is gone, and we want a detector. 

Our Dodds* shall be pious, our Kenrickst shall lecture — 

Macpherson J write bombast, and call it a style — 

Our Townshend make speeches, and I shall compile ; 

New Landers and Bowers the Tw^eed shall cross over. 

No countryman living their tricks to discover; 

Detection her taper shall quench to a spark, 

And Scotchman meet Scotchman, and cheat in the dark. 

Here lies David Garrick — describe me, who can, 
An abridgment of all that was pleasant in man : 
As an actor, confessed without rival to shine ; 
As a wit, if not first, in the very first line ; 
Yet, with talents like these, and an excellent heart. 
The man had his failings — a dupe to his art. 
Like an ill-judi^ing beauty, his colours he spread. 
And beplaster'd with rouge his own natural red. 
On tlie stage he was natural, simple, affecting; 
'Twas only that when he was off he was acting. 
With no reason on earth to go out of his way, 
He turnM and he varied full ten times a dav. 
Though secure of our hearts, yet confoundedly sick 
If they were not his own by finessing and trick : 
He cast off his friends, as a huntsman his pack. 
For he knew when he pleas 'd he could whistle them back. 
Of praise a mere glutton, he swallowM what came. 
And the puff of a dunce he mistook it for fame ; 



• The Rev. Dr. Dodd. 

t Dr. Kenrick, who read lectures, under the title of " The School of Shakspere.' 

X James Mac-phersou, the translator of Ossian. 
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RETALIATION. 



Till his relish grown callous, almost to disease, 

\\Tio pepper'd the highest was surest to please. 

But let us be candid, and speak out our mind. 

If dunces applauded, he paid them in kind. 

Ye Kenricks, yo Kelly s,* and Woodfallsf so grave, 

What a commerce was yours, while you got and you gave ; 

How did Grub-street re-echo the shouts that you rais'd. 

While he was be-BosciusM, and you were be-prais'd ! 

But peace to his spirit, wherever it flies. 

To act as an angel and mix with the skies : 

Those poets, who owe their best fame to his skill. 

Shall still be his flatterers, go where he will ; 

Old Shakspere receive him with praise and with love. 

And Beaumonts and Bens be his Kellys above. 



*.(. 






Here Hickey reclines, a most blunt pleasant creature. 
And slander itself must allow him good-nature ; 
He cherish'd his friend, and he rclish'd a bumper ; 
Yet one fault he had, and that one was a thumper ! 
Perhaps you may ask if the man was a miser ? 
I answer, no, no — for he always was wiser ; 
Too courteous, perhaps, or obligingly flat ? 
His very worst foe can^t accuse him of that ; 
Perhaps he confided in men as they go, 
And so was too foolishlv honest? Ah, no ! 
Then what was his failing ? come, tell it, and bum ye ; 
He was — could he help it ? — a special attorney. 



i 



• Hnirb Kelly, author of "Fal»o Dolimcj-," "School or WivoB," Ac. 
t Mr. W. Woodfall, printer of the Mi>rninfj Chronirlr. 
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Hero Reynolds is laid, and, to tell you my mind. 
He has not left a wiser or better behind: 
His jiencil was strikin*^, renisHoss, and grand; 
His inaunora were gentle, complying, and bland ; 
Still bom to improve ua in evory part — 
His pencil our faces, his manners our heart: 
To coxcombs averse, yet most civilly steering, 
When tlu'V judg'd without skill, he was still hard of hearing j 
When they talk'd of their Raphaels, Correggios, and stuff. 
He shifted his trumpet,* and only took snutf. 




Hkke Whitefoordt reclines, and deny it who can. 
Though he merrily liv'd, he is now a ijrnre man : 
Itare compound of oddity, frolic, and fun — 
Wlio relish'd a joke, and rejoiu'd in a ]iun ; 
Whose temper was generous, open, sincere— 
A stranger to flattery, a stranger to feiu-; 



RETALIATION. 

Who scatter'd around wit and humour at will ; 
Whose daily hon mots half a column might fill ; 
A Scotchman, from pride and from prejudice free ; 
A scholar, yet surely no pedant was he. 

^\Tiat pity, alas ! that so liberal a mind 
Should so long be to newspaper essays confin'd ; 
Who perhaps to the summit of science could soar. 
Yet content " if the table he set on a roar " — 
Whose talents to fill any station were fit. 
Yet happy if Woodfall * confessed him a wit. 

Ye newspaper witlings ! ye pert scribbling folks ! 
Who copied his squibs, and re-echoM his jokes : 
Ye tame imitators, ye servile herd, come. 
Still follow your master, and visit his tomb : 
To deck it, bring with you festoons of the vino. 
And copious libations bestow on his shrine ; 
Then strew all around it — you can do no less — 
Cross-readings, Shijy-neirs, and Misfakrs af the Pns.^.'f 

Merry Whitefoord, farewell ! for thy sake I admit 
That a Scot may have humour, I had almost said wit : 
This debt to thy memory I cannot refuse — 
''Thou best-humour'd man, with the worst-humour'd muse." 



• Mr. H. S. Woodfall, printer of the Public Adrerfher. 

t Mr. Whitefoord contributed i)aper8 on these subjects to the Public Adcerfi»er. 
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Secluded from domestic strife. 

Jack Book -Worm led a college life; 

A fellowship at twenty-five 

Made him the happiest man alive; 

He drank his gloss, and crack'd bis joke, 

And freshmen wonder'd as he spoke. 



Such pleasures, unalloy'd with care. 
Could any accident impair? 
Could Cupid's shaft at length transfix 
Our swain, arriv'd at thirty-six? 
Oh ! had the Archer ne'er come down 
To ravage in a country town; 



THE DOUBLE TRANSFORMATION. 

Or Flavia been content to stop 

At triumphs in a Fleet- street shop ! 

Oh ! had her eyes forgot to blaze ! 

Or Jack had wanted eyes to gaze. 

Oh ! — but let exclamation cease ; 

Her presence banish'd all his peace : 

So, with decorum all things carried, 

Miss frownM, and blush'd, and then was — married. 

The honey-moon like lightning flew ; 
The second brought its transports too; 
A third, a fourth, were not amiss ; 
ITie fifth was friendship mix'd with bliss : 
But when a twelvemonth pass'd aw^ay, 
Jack found his goddess made of clay ; 
Found half the charms that decked her {\iC{}. 
Arose from powder, shreds, or lace; 
But still the worst remainM behind — 
Tliat very face had robbM her mind. 

Skill'd in no other arts was she 
But dressing, patching, repartee ; 
And, just as humour rose or fell. 
By turns a slattern or a belle. 
'Tis true she dressM with modern grace — 
Half naked at a ball or race; 
But when at home, at board or bed. 
Five greasy night-caps wrapped her head. 
Could so much beauty condescend 
To be a dull domestic friend? 



THE DOUBLE TRANSFORMATION. 



Whenever rage or envy rise, 
How wide her mouth, how wild her eyes ! 
He knows not how, but so it is. 
Her face is grown a knowing phiz — 
And, though her fops are wondrous civil, 
He thinks her ugly as the devil. 
Now, to perplex the ravelin noose, 
As each a different way pursues— 
While sullen or loquacious strife 
PromisM to hold them on for life — 
That dire disease, whose ruthless power 
Withers the beauty's transient flower, 
Lo ! the small-pox — whose horrid glare 
LevellM its terrors at the fair; 
And, rifling every youthful grace, 
Left but the remnant of a face. 



! 



The glass, grown hateful to her sight, 
Reflected now a — perfect fright. 
Each former art she vainly tries, 
To bring back lustre to her eyesj 
In vain she tries her pastes and creams, 
To smooth her skin, or hide its seams : 
Her country beaux and city cousins, 
Lovers no more, flew off' by dozens : 
The 'squire himself was seen to yield — 
And even the captain quit the field. 

Poor madam, now condemned to hack 
The rest of life with anxious Jack, 
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THE DOUBLE TRANSFOBMAT!OS, 

Perceiving others fairly flo^\ii, 
Attempted jilensing liira iiloiio. 
Jack soon WHS dazzled to bcliokl 
Her present face siirpass tlie old. 
With modesty her checks are dy'd ; 
Humility displaces piide ; 
For tawdry finery is seen, 
A person ever neatly clenn : 
No more ])resiiniing on her sway. 
She Icams good-uatiire even' day: 
Serenely gjiy, ami strict iii duty. 
Jack finds his wife a— perfect beauty. 
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IN [WIW-BTKEET, COVKKT-UAKIIKS. 






Say, cruel Iris, pretty rake. 




i 


Dear niercoiinry heauty. 






Whiit aiiiuijil offeriii},' sliiill I iniike, 






Kxpressivt' of my duty? 






My hejtrt, a vii-tiin to tliiiie eyes. 






"should I lit oiuu deliver-' 






Say, would the ;i(igry fiiir-i>no (iri/e 






The f,'ift, who slights the giver? 






A bill, H ji'wel, wntch, or loy, 






i[y rivals give; and let thetn : 






If gems or gold iitipiirt a joy, 






I'll give them— when I get them. 






I'll give— but not the full-Mown rose, 




1 


Or rose-luid nioie in fashion - 






Such short-livM olTerings l.nt ilisrlo.so 






A transitory imssiou— 






I'll give thee something yet unpaid. 






Not less sin.'ere than civil : 






I'll give thee— ah ! too ehariuirig maid. 







I'll give Ihee-lo the devil ! 






LoniciANS have but ill defin'd 

As rational, the liunian mind; 

Reason, tliey say, belongs to man — 

But let them prove it, if thoy can. 

Wise Aristotle and Smiglecius,* 

By I'ati Of i nations spectoua, 

Have strove to prove witli great precision, 

With definition and division. 

Homo est rai'wne pr<viJiiiini^ 

But for my soul I cannot credit 'em: 

And must in sjjite of tliem maintain 

Tliat man and all his ways arc vain, 

And that this boasted lord of nature 

Is both a weak and omii<f creature— 



h Goldimlih hud 



THE LOGICIANS REFUTED. 

That instinct is a surer guide 

Than reason, — boasting mortals' pride, 

And that brute beasts are far before 'em : 

Deus €i<t anima hnitorum. 

Who ever knew an honest brute 

At law his neighbour prosecute; 

Bring action for assault and battery. 

Or friend beguile with lies and flattery? 

O'er plains they ramble unconfin'd. 

No politics disturb their mind; 

They eat their meals, and take their sport. 

Nor know who's in or out at court ; 

They never to the levee go. 

To treat as dearest friend, a foe ; | 

They never importune his Grace, \ 

Nor ever cringe to men in place; 

Nor undertake a dirty job, ^ 

Nor draw the quill to write for Bob.* 

Fraught with invective they ne'er go 

To folks at Paternoster-row : 

No jugglers, fiddlers, dancing-mast(»rs, 

No pickpockets, or poetasters. 

Are known to lumest quadrupeds; 

No single brute his fellow leads. 

Brutes never meet in bloody fray, 

Nor cut each other's throats for pay. 

Of beasts, it is confessed, the ape 

Comes nearest us in human shape : 

• Sir RoU-rt Wai:iH)le. 
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THK LOQICIANS REPUTED. 

Liko man he imitates each fashion. 
And iiialieo is Lis ruling passion; 
But botli in niiilicc and grimaces, 
A courtier any ape surpasses. 
Behold him, humlily cringing, wiiit 
Upon tlio minister uf state; 
View liim soon after to inferiors 
Apinff the conduct of 8uj>eriors'. 
Ho promises with equal air, 
And to perform takes equal caro. 
Ho in his turn finds imitators : 
At court, tho porters, lackeys, waiters. 
Their masters' manners still contract — 
And footmen, lords and dukes can lu't. 
Thus at the court, lititli great and small 
IMiave alike— for all iipc till. 





IN TlIK HANNEK 



LoN'O liail I sought in vain to iiiid 
A likeness for the acribhiing kind — 
The modern acribbling kind, who write 
In wit, and sense, and nature's sj)itc — 
'I'ill reading, I forgot what day on, 
A chapter out of Tooke's Pantheon,* 
I think I met with aometliing there. 
To suit my purpose to a hair. 
But let us not proceed too furious ; 
First plcaao to turn to god Mereurius : 
You'll find him pictiu-'d at full length 
In book the second, page the tenth. 
The stress of all my proofs* on liim I lay ; 
And now proceed we to our simile. 






A NEW SIMILE. 

Imprimis, pray observe his hat ; 
AVings upon either side — mark that. 
Well ! what is it from thence we gather ? 
Why, these denote a brain of feather. 
A brain of feather ! very light — 
With wit that's flighty, learning light; 
Such as to modern bards decreed: 
A just comparison — proceed. 

In the next place, his feet peruse; 
Wings grow again from both his shoes : 
Designed, no doubt, their part to bear. 
And waft his godship through the air. 
And here my simile unites — 
For, in a modern poet's flights, 
Fm sure it may be justly said, 
His feet are useful as his head. 



Lastly, vouchsafe t' observe his hand, 
Fiird with a snake-encircled wand, 
By classic authors term'd Caduceus, 
And highly fam'd for several uses ; 
To wit, — most wondrously endu'd. 
No poppy- water half so good ; 
For let folks only get a touch, 
Its soporific \drtue's such. 
Though ne'er so much awake before. 
That quickly they begin to snore. 
Add, too, what certain writers tell — 
With this he drives men's souls to hell. 
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A NEW SIMILE. 

Now to apply, begin we tlien : 
His wand's a modem author^s pen; 
The serpents round about it twin'd 
Denote him of the reptile kind — 
Denote the rage with which he writes. 
His frothy slaver, venom'd bites ; 
An equal semblance still to keep, 
Alike, too, both conduce to sleep — 
This difference only, as the god 
Drove souls to Tartarus with his rod. 
With his goose-quill the scribbling elf. 
Instead of others, damns liimself. 

And here my simile almost tript; 
Yet grant a word by way of postscript. 
Moreover, Mercury had a failing; 
Well ! what of that ? out with it — stealing ; 
In which all modem bards agree. 
Being each as great a thief as he. 
But even this deity's existence 
Shall lend my simile assistance : 
Our modem bards ! why, what a- pox 
Are they — ^but senseless stones and blocks? 



^.^ ^>-i^jQif& 
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ON -IHP: I.KA'I'II OF A MAD DOa.» 



Good pooplo all, of every sort, 
(Jive eiir iintii my song; 

Anil if joii find it wondrous short, 
It caiiimt hold vou loni'. 



111 Lslington tliuro was a inoh. 
Of whom tliu world might tsay, 

'Jliiit still ft godly race he ran. 
Whene'er he went to pray. 

A Itind and gentle heart he had, 
To i-omfort friunds and foi-.i ; 

'I'he naked every day ho clad. 
When he put on his chithcs, 



And in that town a dog was found: 

As many dogs there be; 
IJoth mongrel, puppy, whelp, and honnd, 

And curs of low degree. 



ITiis dog ant} man nt first were friends ; 

But, when ii pique liegnii, 
The dog, to gain some private ends. 

Went mad, and bit the man. 

Anmnd IVoiii all the iieighljonring utret-ts 
The wondering neighbours ran ; 

And swore the dog had hist his wits. 
To bite so good a niaTi, 

The wound it seem'd both sore ami siid 

To every cliristian eye; 
And while they awore the dog was mml, 

They swore the man would die. 



But soon a wonder came to b; 

I'hat sliow'd the rogues tlie} 
'Hie man recover'd of the bite 

The dog it was that died. 



:lit. 





When lovely Woman stoojis to folly, 
And finds, too late, that men betray — 

What charm can soothe her melancholy V 
What art can wash her giiilt away V 

The only art her guilt to cover. 

To hide her aliamo from every eye. 

To pive repentance to her lover, 
And wring his bosom — ia, to die. 




AMERICAN ODR 



In all my Enna's beauties blest. 
Amidst profusion still I pine; 

For though she gives nie up her breast, 
Its panting tenant is not miur. 
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8KPTEMBER ] 



Amidst the clamour of exulting joys, 

\Vliich triumph forces from the patriot heart, 

Grief dares to mingle her soul-piercing voice, 

And quells the raptures which from pleasure start, 

Wolfe, to thee a streaming flood of woe. 

Sighing we pay, and think e'eu conquest dear ; 

Quebec in vain shall teach our bn-asts to glow, 
Whilst thy sad fate extorts the heart-wrung tear. 

Alive, the foe thy dreadful vigour fled. 

And saw thee fall with joy-pnMioimoing eyes : 

Yet they shall know thou conquerest, though dead. 
Since from thy tomb a thousand heroes rise. 




OF AV AUrHOU'S DT5D-CHAMBER. 



WiiERE the Red Lion, flaring o'er tlie way. 

Invites each passing stranger that can pay — 

Wliere Calvert's butt, and Parsons' block cliampafjne, 

llegalc the dniba and bloods of Drury-lano— 

There, in a lonely room, from bailiffs suug, 

The Muse found Scroggon, stretch'd beneath n nig. 

A window, pjitfh'd with pajier, lent a niy 

'Hmt diuily whow'd the stiife in which he lay : 

'I'lie sanded lloor that gi-its beneath the treml ; 

The hnniid witll with paltry pictures spi-ead ; 

'I'he myiil game of goose was there in view. 

And the twelve rules the royal martyr drewj 

The seaRuns, fmm'd with listing, fonnd n ]ilacc, 

And bravo Pnnce Williiim show'd his lamp-black faot*.* 

"llic morn was eold^io ^lews with keen desire 

The rusty fpiite, unconscious of a fire ; 

With beer anil ntilk arrears the frieze was seor'd. 

And five crat-k'd tcn-t-ups dress'd the chimney -board ; 

A nigbt-caji deck'd liis brows iustemi of buy. 

A caji by nifrht — it sloi'king all the diiy ! 




Ah, me ! when shall I marry mo ? 

Lovera are plenty, tut fail to relieve me ; 
He, fond youth, that could carry me, 

Oflers to love, but raeana to deceive me. 



But I will rally, and combat the ruiiier : 

Not a look, not a smile, shall my passion discover; 
She that gives all to the false one pursuing her, 

Makes but a penitent — loses a lover. 




TniH toinh, fnscriliM to ^rmitle I'nmrira nmne, 

Mii_v Hpeiik oiir griitilmlc, but not his fame. 

What hciiTt Imt fools Ijis sweotly-Tiinrftl lay, 

nint li-fifls to truth thronj^h plcnsiire'3 flowery way ! 

Cclostiiil themes cnnfcKs'd his tuneful aid; 

Ami Iletivcn, that lent liim g;enins, was repaid. 

Needless tn him the tribute we liestow — 

The trnnsitory breatli nf fame behiw ; 

More histiiijj rapture from his works sliall rise, 

Whilr amvrrU thiiiik thi'ir pnrt in th.- skies. 




SuKE 'twas by Provideiici: dt-si 
Katlier iu pity tliaii in liatt.'. 

That he should be, bkc Cupid, blind, 
To savo liiui from Karc'i.s.-sus' fate. 




Hbhe lies poor Ned I'lirdoii, t'l-oni iiiisury fit 
Who long was a book seller's luiek ; 

He led sueh a damnable life in this world — - 
I don't think lie'll wish to come back. 



• Ednwd PunloD wna « 
pmtiimaiiy, he eolieicd b« » 

Bod iliea ia inT. 




THAT GLORT OF HER SEX, URB. MART BLAIZK. 

Good pt^ople nil, with one accord, 

Lontcnt fur Madam Blaize, 
"Who novcr wanted a good word — 

From tliose who spoke her praise. 

Tho needy seldom pass'd her door. 

And always found her kind ; 
She freely lent to all the poor — 

W\\o left a pledge behind. 

She strove the ueiglibourliood to please, 
With manners wondrous winning. 

And never follow'd wicked ways — 
Unless when she was sinning. 

At church, in silks and satins new, 
With lioop of monstrous size, 

She never slumber'd in lier pew — 
But when she shut her eyes. 



AN ELEQY ON URS. UARV BLAIZE. 

Hor love was sought, I do »ver, 

By twenty beaux and more ; 
The king himself has follow'd her — 

When sho has waik'd before. 

But now, her weiilth and finery fled. 
Her hangerB-on cut short all ; 

The doctors found, when she was dead — 
Her last disorder mortal. 

Let us lament, in sorrow sore. 
For Keut-street well may say. 

That, had she liv'd a twelvemonth more- 
She had not died to-day. 





Ye muses, pour the pitying tear 

For Pollio snatcli'd away ; 
Oh ! Lad he liv'd another year — 

Ho had not died to-day. 

Oil ! wore he bom to bless maiikiad, 

lu virtuous times of yore, 
Ueroes themselves bad full'ii behind — 

Whene'er lie went before. 

lUivf sad the groves and plains appear. 

And syiupatlietic sheep; 
Kveii pitying liills would di-op a tear — 

If hills eould learn to weep. 

His bounty in exalted strain 
Ea^h bai-d might well display, 

yinee none implor'd relief in vain — 
That went reliev'd away. 



And hark ! 1 hear the tuneful thi'ong 
His obsequies foi-bld; 

He still shall live, shall live us long — 
As over dead man did. 




FROM SCARRON. 



Thpb, when soft love subiluea the heart 
With smiling hopes and chilling fears, 

The soul rejects the aid of art, 

And speaks in moments more than years. 




'">^ 



Sat, heavenly mnso, their youthful frays rehearse; 
Begin, ye danghtors of immortal verso. 
Exulting rocks have own'd the power ()f song, 
And rivers listen'd as they flow'd along. 






VITATION TO DIKNER. 



TocB mandate I got — 

You may all go to pot: 

Had your senses been right, 

You'd have sent before night. 

As I hope to be sav'd, 

I put off being shav'd/ 

For I Cf>nld not make bold. 

While the matter was cold, 

'J"o meddle in suds. 

Or to ])ut on my duds; 

So tell Homeck and Nesbitt, 

And llaker and hia bit. 

And Kauffman beside, 

And the -lessnniy* bride, 

With the rest of the erew. 

The Reynoldses two. 

Little ('nmedy's+ face. 

And the CaptainJ in lace. 

— (By the by, you may tell him 

I have something to sell him ; , 



ANSWER TO AN INVITATION TO DINNER. 

Of use, I insist, 

Wlien he comes to enlist. 

Your worships must know 

That a few days ago, 

An order went out. 

For the foot-guards so stout 

To wear tails in high taste — 

Twelve inches at least : 

Now Vve got him a scale 

To measure each tail; 

To lengthen a short tail. 

And a long one to curtail.) 



Yet how can I, when vext. 
Thus stray from my text ! 
Tell each other to rue 
Your Devonshire crew, 
For sending so late 
To one of my state. 
But His Reynolds's way 
From wisdom to stray. 
And Angelica's whim 
To be frolick like him — 



But, alas ! your good worships, how could they be wiser. 
When both have been spoiled in to-day's Advertiser?^ 

Oliver Goldsmith. 



• The allusion is to some coTnplimentar3' verses, in the Adcerli$er, on KaufTnittn and 
Reynolds. 
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PROM THE COMEDY OP ** SHE STOOPS TO CONQUEU. 



»> 



Scene. — A Roam in tlie Aleliouse — " The Three Pigeons" 

Let schoolmasters puzzle their brain. 

With grammar, and nonsense, and learning — 
Good liquor, I stoutly maintain. 

Gives gen f IS a better discerning. 
Let them brag of their heathenish gods ; 

Their Lethes, their Styxes, and Stygians ; 
Their Quis, and their Qua^s, and their Quods : 

They're all but a parcel of Pigeons. 

To roddle, to roddle, to roll. 



When methodist preachers come down, 

A-preaching that drinking is sinful, 
I'll wager the rascals a crown. 

They always preach best with a skinfiil. 
But when you come down with your pence. 

For a slice of their scurvy religion, 
I'll leave it to all men of sense — 

But you, my good friend, are the Pigeon. 

To roddle, &c. 
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Then come, put the jorum about, 

And let us be merry and clever ; 
Our hearts and our liquors are stout — 

Here's the " Three Jolly Pigeons " for ever. 
Let some cry up woodcock or hare ; 

Your bustards, your ducks, and your widgeons; 
But of all the gay birds in the air — 

Here's a health to the " Three Jolly Pigeons." 
To-roddle, &c. 








ITAirON- TO PAS3 THE CHBWTlIAa AT BAKTOS.* 



PibmT U-r. m*; supjKise, what may shortlr be true, 

'Dk; c'Jirifwny H.-t, an<l iKe word to be — loo; 

AM sinirkinjj, an'! pleasant, and big with adfeatore, 

Atifl 'iglinjf thf Mtakfi which ia fix'd in the centre. 

Ii<')iiri<] UTiil round ffti thi; card^, while I inwardly damn 

At. imvrr oijcc finilirig a visit from Pam. 

I lii-y (Idwii rny Mtjikc, iipparently cool, 

VVliili! tliC! hftqiioM iiboiit me all pocket the pool ; 

I fVct. in my f^z/Jird — yet cautious and sly, 

I wish fill my fricndi may be bolder than 1 : 

Vf;l. still they wit sniit^; not a creature will aim, 

I'y losing their- money, to venture at fame. 

"I'Ih ill vain that at iii},'(,'iirdly caution I scold, 

"I'lH in vain lliat I flutter the brave and the bold; 

All play tlinir own way, and they think me an ass: 

" What, lines Mrs. JJiiiibury?" "I, sir? I pass." 

" I 'my what fliics Mi«H Horneck? Take courage, come, do!" 

" Willi I ? lift, ini! weo, sir; why, 1 must pass, too." 

Mr. ilimbiiry fn-ts, and / IVet like the Devil, 

'I'o HCfi llirm HO cowardly, lucky, and civil ; 



ANSWER TO AN INVITATION. 

Yet still I sit snug, and continue to sigh on, 

Till, made by my losses as bold as a lion, 

I venture at all, while my avarice regards 

The whole pool as my own. " Come, give me five cards." 

" Well done ! '^ cry the ladies ; " ah ! Doctor, that's good — ■ 

The pool's very rich. Ah ! the Doctor is loo'd." 

Thus foil'd in my courage, on all sides perplext, 

I ask for advice from the lady that's next. 

" Pray, Ma'am, be so good as to give your advice ; 

Don't you think the best way is to venture for 't twice ?" 

" I advise," cries the lady, " to try it, I own — 

Ah ! the Doctor is loo'd : come. Doctor, put down." 

Thus playing and playing, I still grow more eager. 

And so bold, and so bold, I'm at last a bold beggar. 

Now, ladies, I ask — if law matters you're skill'd in. 

Whether crimes such as yours should not come before Fielding? 

For, giving advice that is not worth a straw. 

May well be call'd picking of pockets in law ; 

And picking of pockets, with which I now charge ye. 

Is, by Quinfo Elizabeth — death without clergy. 

What justice ! when both to the Old Bailey brought ; 

By the gods ! I'll enjoy it, though 'tis but in thought. 

Both are plac'd at the bar with all proper decorum. 

With bunches of fennel and nosegays before 'em ; 

Both cover their faces with mobs and all that. 

But the Judge bids them, angrily, take off their hat. 

When uncover' d, a buzz of inquiry runs round ; [found." 

"Pray what are their crimes?" "They've been pilfering 

"But, pray, whom have they pilfer'd?" "A Doctor, I hear." 

" What, that solemn- fac'd, odd-looking man that stands near ?" 
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ANSWER TO AS ISTTZkTlOS. 

** The same/' '' Wliat a pity ! How does it surprise one : 
Two hanfkoiner colprita I never set eyes on !" 
Then their friend-s all come round me, with cringing' and leering^ 
To melt me to pitv, and soften my swearing. 
First, Sir Charlfe advances, with phrases well strong : 
'* Consider, dear Doctor, the girls are but young." 
"The younger the worse," I return him again; 
'* It shows that their habits are all dy'd in grain." 
'^ Kxii then they're so handsome ; one's bosom it grieves." 
" What signifies handsome, when people are thieves?" 
" But where is your justice ? their cases are hard." 
What signifies justice ? I want the reward. 



<( 



(€ 



There's the pariah of Edmonton oflTers forty pounds- 



thcTro's the parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, offers forty 
poiindH — tlioro's the parish of Tyburn offers forty pounds : 
I Hlittll liave all that, if I convict them." 
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" Wwi consider their case, it may yet be your own; 

And see liow tlioy kneel : is your heart made of stone?" 

This rnr)V(?H : so, at last, I agree to relent, 

Kor U*\\ [)ounds in hand, and ten pounds to be spent. 

I 

I (challenge? you all to answer this. I tell you, you cannot : 

it eiits doop. lint now for the rest of the letter; and next — ■ 

but I wfmt rof)!n — ho I believe I shall battle the rest out at ! 

Harirjn Home; day next week. I don't value you all ! , 



O. G. 




PART I. 
Orerturc. — A solemn diryi: 
Air.— Trio. 
Akise, ye sons of worthj arise. 

And waken every note of woe ; 
When truth and virtue reach the skies, 
'Tis ours to weep the want below ! 



When truth and virtue reach the skies, Sic. 

Man Speaker . 
The praise atteuding pomp and power, 

The incense given to kings, 
Are but the trappings of an hour — 
Mere transitory things ! 
The base bestow them ; but the good agree 
To apum the venal gifts as flattery. 

• Molher of King Ceorg* III.i bIic UiuJ Februwy 8th, 177i. 



THRENODIA AUGU8TALI8. 

But, when to pomp and power are joined 
An equal dignity of mind — 
When titles are the smallest claim — 

When wealth, and rank, and noble blood 
But aid the power of doing good — 
Then all their trophies last ; and flattery turns to fame. 
Blest spirit thou, whose fame, just bom to bloom, 
Shall spread and flourish from the tomb. 

How hast thou left mankind for heaven ! 
Even now reproach and faction mourn. 
And, wondering how their rage was borne, 

Request to be forgiven. 
Alas ! they never had thy hate ; 
UnmovM, in conscious rectitude. 
Thy towering mind self-centred stood. 
Nor wanted man's opinion to be great. 
In vain, to charm thy ravish^ sight, 

A thousand gifts would fortune send ; 
In vain, to drive thee from the right, 
A thousand sorrows urg'd thy end : 
Like some well-fashionM arch thy patience stood, 
And purchasM strength from its increasing load. 
Pain met thee like a friend that set thee free ; 
Affliction still is virtue's opportunity ! 

Song. — By a Man. 

Virtue, on herself relying, 
Every passion hush'd to rest, 

Loses every pain in dying, 
In the hope of being blest. 
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THRENOIHA AU(JUSTALIS. 

Every added pang she suffers. 
Some increasing good besto\>;s ; 

Every shock tliat malice offers, 
Only rocks her to repose. 

Woman Si>f',ih r. 

Yet, ah ! what terrors frown'd ii])on her fate — 

Death, with its formidable Land, 
Fever and pain and pale consumptive care. 

Determined took their st^nd : 

Nor did the cruel i*avagers design 
To finish all their efforts at a blow ; 

But, mischievously slow, 

They robbM the relic and defac'd the shrine. 

With unavailing grief, 
Despairing of relief. 
Her weeping children round 
Beheld each hour 
Death's growing power, 
And trembled as he frown'd. 
As helpless friends who view from shore 
The labouring ship, and hear the tempest roar, 
While winds and waves their wishes cross — 
They stood, while lio])e and comfort fail, 
Not to assist, but to bewail 

The inevitable loss. 
Relentless tyrant ! at thy cidl 
How do the good, the virtuous fall ! 
Truth, beauty, worth, and all that most engage, 
But wake thy vengeance and provoke thy rage. 

I'ii 
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THRENODrA AUGUSTAUS. 

m 

Somj, — lUj a Man. 

When vice my dart and scythe supply, 
How great u king of terrors I ! 
If folly, fraud, your liearts engage. 
Tremble, ye mortals, at my rage ! 

Fall, round me fall, ye little things ; 
Yd/statesmen, warriors, poets, kings ; 
If \'irtue fail her counsel sage. 
Tremble, ye mortals, at my rage ! 




Man Sj)eake}\ 

Yet let that wisdom, urg'd by her example, 

Teach us to estimate what all must suffer; 

Let us prize death as the best gift of nature — 

As a safe inn, where weary travellers. 

When the'y have journeyed through a world of cares. 

May put off life and be at rest for ever. 

Groans, weeping friends, indeed, and gloomy sables. 

May oft distract us with their sad solemnity : 

The preparation is the executioner. 

Death, when unmaskM, shows me a friendly face. 

And is a terror only at a distance ; 

For as the line of life conducts me on 

To death's great court, the prospect seems more fair. 

'Tis Nature\s kind retreat, that's always open 

To take us in when we have drained the cup 

Of life, or worn our days to wretchedness. 
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THRENODIA AUGCSTALIS. 



In that secure, serene retreat, * 

Where all the humble, all the great. 

Promiscuously recline ; 
Where, wildly huddled to the eye, 
The beggar's pouch and prince's purple lie, . 

May every bliss be thine. 

And, ah ! blest spirit, wheresoever thy flight. 
Through rolling worlds, or fields of liquid light, 
May cherubs welcome their expected guest ; 
May saints with songs receive thee to their rest : 
May peace, that claim'd while here thy warmest love. 
May blissful, endless peace, be thine above ! 



. i 



Song. — By a AVoman. 

Lovely, lasting Peace below. 
Comforter of everv woe, 

ft ■' 

Heavenly born, and bred on liii^h, 
To crown the favourites of the skv — 
Lovely, lasting Peace a])pear ; 
This world itself, if thou art here, 
Is once again with Eden blest, 
And man contains it in his breast. 

Woman Sprah',-. 

Our vows are heard ! long, long to mortal eyes, 
Her soul was fitting to its kindred skies : 
Celestial-like her bounty fell. 
Where modest want and ])atient sorrow dwell ; 
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THBENODIA AUGUSTALIS. 

Want pass'd for merit at her door. 

Unseen the modest were supplied ; 
Her constant pity fed the poor — 

Then only poor, indeed, the day she died. 
And, oh ! for this, wliile sculpture decks thy shrine, 

And art exhausts profusion round, 
The tribute of a tear be mine, 

A simple song, a sigh profound. 
There Faith shall come, a pilgrim grey,* 
To bless the tomb that wraps thy clay ; 
And calm Religion shall repair. 
To dwell a weeping hermit there. 
Truth, Fortitude, ahd Friendship shall agree, 
To blend their \nrtues while they think of thee. 

Air. — Ch(n'Hii, — r(mij>oso. 

Let us, let all the world agree. 
To profit by resembling thee. 



T 
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PART II. 

( h'rrfnrr. — Pasfonih'. 
Man Sj^rahr, 

Fast by that slioro wliere Thames' translucent stream 

R(4locts now glories on his breast, 
Where, splendid as the youthful ])oet'8 dream, 

He forms a scene beyond Elysium blest — • 

• Fi'oni I'nUins. 



THRENODIA AUGUSTALTS. 
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Where sculptured elegance and native grace 
Unite to stamp the beauties of the place, 

While sweetly blending still are seen 

The wavy lawn, the sloping green — 
While novelty, with cautious cunning, 
Through every maze of fancy running. 

From China borrows aid to deck the scene — 
There, sorrowing by the river^s glassy bed, 

Forlorn a rural band complaint, 
All whom Augusta's bounty fed. 

All whom her clemency sustained ; 
The good old sire, unconscious of decay. 
The modest matron, clad in home-spun grey, 
The military boy, the orphan'd maid, 
Tlie shattered veteran, now first dismayed : 
These sadly join beside the murmuring deep ; 

And, as they view 
The towers of Kcw, 
Call on their Mistress — now no more — and weep. 

Ye shady walks, ye waving greens, 

Ye nodding towers, ye fairy scenes — 

Let all your echoes now deplore 

That she who form'd vour beauties is no more ! 

ft' 

Man Spt'ffh'r. 
First of the train, the patient rustic came, 

Whose callous hand had form'd the scene, 
Bending at once with sorrow and with age, 

With manv a tear and manv a sijrh between ; 
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THBENODTA AUGUSTALIS. 



' m»* 



t I 

A. 



: •* 



, " Jaid Inhere," h^^Hed, '^ stall now my babes have bread, 
. • Or how s^aU &gd syipport its feeble fire ? 
No lord wilt feke me now, my vigour fled, 
• . Nor can my strength perform what they require ; 
*Each grudging master keeps the labourer bare— 
A sleek aniidle race is all their care. 
My noble Mistress thought not so : 

Her bounty, like the looming dew, 
Unseen, though constant, usM to flow ; 
^' And as my strength decayed, her bounty grew." 



A. 



* -s 



* Woman Speaker. 

In decent dress, and coarsely clean. 

The pious matron next was seen — 

Clasp'd in her hand a godly book was borne. 

By use and daily meditation worn ; 

That decent dress, this holy guide, 

Augusta's care had well supplied. 

" And, ah ! " she cries, all woe-begone, 

" What now remains for me ? 
Oh ! where shall weeping want repair. 

To ask for charity ? 
Too late in life for me to ask, 

And shame prevents the deed, 
And tardv, tardv, are the times 

To succour, should I need. 
But all my wants, before I spoke, 

Were to my Mistress known : 
She still relievM, nor sought my praise, 

Contented with her own. 
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TURENODIA AUGl^STALIS. •. 

But every day her nam6 I'll bless — ■• 
My morning prayer, my evening s6d^-; 

V\\ praise her while my life shall last, 
A life that cannot last me long/' 

Sniuj. — Bj/ a Woman. 

Each day, each hour, her name I'll bless, 
My morning and my evening song ; 

And when in death my vows shall cease, 
My children shall the not« prolong, ; 

Man SpeahT, 

The hardy veteran after struck the sight, 

Scarr'd, mangled, maim'd in every part ; 
Lopp'd of his limbs in many a gallant fight, 

In nought entire — except his heart. 
Mute for a while, and sullenly distrest, 
At last the impetuous sorrow fir'd his breast : 
" Wild is the whirlwind rolling 
O'er Afric's sandy plain, 
And wild the tempest howling 
Along the billow'd main ; 
But every danger felt before — 
The raging deep, the whirlwind's roar — 
Less dreadful struck me with dismay. 
Than what I feel this fatal day. 
Oh ! let me fly a land that spurns the brave — 
Oswego's dreary shores shall be my grave ; 
I'll seek that less inhospitable coast, 
And lay my body where my limbs were lost." 
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THRENOUIA AUOUSTALIS. 



Snmj. — Bi/ a Man. 

Old Edward's sons, unknown tD yield, 
Shall crowd from Crecy's laurell'd field. 

To do thy memory right ; 
For thine and Britain's wrongs they feel, 
Again they snatch the gleamy steel, 
And wish the avenging fight. 

Woman Sinahr. 

In innoci'nce and youth complaining. 

Next appearM a lovely maid — 
Affliction o'er each feature reigning, 

Kindly came in beauty's aid; 
Every grace that grief dispenses. 

Every glance that warms the soul. 
In sweet succession charm'd the senses. 

While pity harmoniz'd the whole. 

'■ The garland of beauty " — 'tis thus she would say — 
^' !No more shall my crook or my temples adorn ; 
I'll not wear a garland — Augusta's away, 

I'll not wear a garland until she return ; 
But, alas ! that return I never shall see, 

The echoes of Thames shall my sorrows proclaim ; 
There promis'd a lover to come — but, me ! 

'Twas death — 'twas the death of my Mistress that came. 
But ever, for ever, her image shall last, 

I'll strip all the spring of its earliest bloom; 
On her grave shall the cowslip and primrose be cast, 

And the new-blossom'd thorn shall \vhiten her tomb." 
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THBENOniA ArOUSTAUa, 

Song. — liji (I \\''oMAN, — -Piixtiirah: 
Witli garlands of beauty the Queen of the May 

No more will her crook or her temples adorn ; 
For who'd wear a garland when slie is away, 

When she is remov'd, and shall iie^'ei- return ? 

On the grave of Augusta these garlands be plac'd, 
We'll riflo the spring of its earliest bloom ; 

And there shall the cowslip and primrose be cast. 
And the now-blossom'd thorn shall whiten her tomb. 

Chonix.—AUro modo. 
On the grave of Augusta this garland be plac'd. 

We'll rifle the spring of its earliest bloom ; 
And there shall the cowslip and primrose be cast. 

And the tears of her country shall water her tomb.* 



* AditrtuemtM frrJUtd to Tbhiitodu Audd 
poiy be tenoed a KnnpUalJon than a poem. It 
more than two dajm ; and may therefore ratheT be conaidared aa au indueOioal effi 
giatitade, Ihan of gwina. In joeticc lo UiD oompoBer, it m^ Ukawise be right to In 
(bePaUic, UiBt the nmnic was compiued in a perind nf Uinsaqnally ahoii." 





ROMAS KSTfillT. 
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i-rt'd hif Miirroliii 



What ! no wax left to shun th' inglorious staj^e. 
And save from infiimy my sinking' age ? 
Scarce half alive, opprest witli many a year, 
Wliat in the name of dotage drives me here? 
A time there was, wlien glory was ray guide — 
Nor force nor fraud could tnrii my steps aside ; 
Uiiiiw'd liy power, and unappall'd by fear, 
AV'ith lioncst thrift I held my lionour dear ; 
Itnt this vile hour disperses all my store. 
And all my hoard of honour is no more — 
For, ah ! too partial to mv life's decline, 
Cicsar persuades, submission must be mine ! 
Him I obey, whom Heaven itself obeys ; 
Hopeless of pleasing, yet inclin'd to please. 
Here, then, at once I welcome every shame. 
Ami cancel at threescore a life of fame. 
No more my titles shall my children tell ; 
The old buffoon \vill tit my name as well ; 
This day beyond its term my fate extends. 
For life is ended when our honour ends. 




'ZOBEIDK." A TRAGEDY.' 

Spoh->t h.j M,: Quk-k. 



In these bold titnes, wliuu LBiiniiug's sons cxploi 
The distant climates, and the savage shore— 
When wise Astronomerst to ludia steer, 
And quit for Veinin many a brighter here— 
While botanists,! ^'1 '^"''^ '"J smiles and diin|iliiifj 
Forsake the fair, and jiationtly go simpliug — 
When every bosom swells with wondi-oiis sci-ir's. 

Priests, eannibals, and huilij-toitij ijuceiis . 

Onr bard into the general spirit enters. 

And fits his little frigate fur adventures. 

With Scythian stores, and trinkets, dcejily laden 

He this way stcei-s his course, in hojies nf tiuiliii 

Yet ere he lands, be 'as ordered me belVirc, 

To make an observation on the shor'o. 

Where are we driveuV Our recknning sure is li 

This seems a barren and a dangeioiis coast. 



PROLOGUE TO '' ZOBEIDE/' 



Lord ! what a sultry climate am I under ! 

Yon ill-foreboding cloud seems big with thunder ; 

[Upper gallenj. 

There mangroves spread, and larger than I've seen *em — 

[Pit. 

Here trees of stately size — and turtles in 'em — 

[Balconies. 

Here ill-condition'd oranges abound — [Stage. 

And apples [tal'es up one, and tastes W], hitter apples, strew 
\ the ground. 

: The place is uninhabited, I fear ! 
' I heard a hissing — there are serpents here : 

O, there the natives are — a dreadful race ; 

The men have tails, the women paint the face. 

No doubt they're all barbarians — yes, 'tis so ; 

I'll try to make palaver with them, though ; 

'Tis best, however, keeping at a distance. 

Good savages, our Captain craves assistance; 

Our ship's well stor'd — in yonder creek we've laid her : 

Ilis honour is no mercenary trader : 

This is his first adventure ; lend him aid. 

And we may chance to drive a thriving trade. 

His goods, he hopes, are prime, and brought from far — 

Equally tit for gallantry and war. 

What ! no reply to promises so ample ? 

I'd best step back, and order up a sample. 
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lO "THK SISTEF," A COMEDY.' 

fpob-n hij Mrs. ]Uifhh;j. 

What ! five long acts — and all to make us wiser ! 

Our Authoress sure has wanted an adviser. 

Had she consulted me, she should have made 

Her moral play a speaking masquerade ; 

Warm'd up each bustling scene, and in her rage 

Have emptied all the green-room on the stage : 

My life on't, this had kept her play from sinking. 

Have pleas'd our eyes, and sav'd the pain of thinking. 

Well, since she thus has shown her want of skill. 

What if I give a masquerade ? — I will. 

But, how? ay, there's the nib ! ['paug'mij] — I've got my cue; 

The world's a masquerade ! the maskers, you, you, you. 

[To Bu.a's, Pit, and Gulk-nj. 
Lud ! what a group the motley scene discloses — 
False wits, false wives, false virgins, and false spouses ! 
Statesmen with bridles on ; and, close beside them, 
I'atriots, in party- colour'd suits, that ride tliem. 



EPILOGUE TO " THE SISTER." 



There Hebes, tuni'd of fifty, try once more 

To raise a flame in Cupids of threescore. 

These in their turn, with appetites as keen, 

Deserting fifty, fasten on fifteen. 

Miss, not yet full fifteen, with fire uncommon, 

Flings down her sampler, and takes up the woman ; 

The little urcliin smiles, and spreads her lure. 

And tries to kill, ere she's got power to cure. 

Thus 'tis with all — their chief and constant care . 

Is to seem everything but what they are. 

Yon broad, bold, angry spark I fix my eye on. 

Who seems to have robb'd his vizor from the lion ; 

Who frowns, and talks, and swears, with round parade. 

Looking, as who should say, Dam'me ! who's afraid ? 

Strij) but this vizor ott", and sure I am 

You'll find his lionship a very lamb. 

Yon politician, famous in del)ate. 

Perhaps, to vulgar eyes, bestrides the state ; 

Yet, when he deigns his real shape to assume, 

lie turns old woman, and bestrides a broom. 

Ytm patriot, too, who presses on your sight. 

And seems to every gazer all in white. 

If with a bribe his candour you attack. 

He bows, turns round, and whip — the man's a black ! 

Yon critic, too — but whither do I run ? 

\i' I ])rocccd, our bard will be undone ! 

Well, then, a truce, since she requests it too : 

Do you s})are lier, and I'll for once sj)are you. 



Mi 




TO ■'SHE STOOPS TO CONQUEB." 

Enter Mrn. Biill-hij, who rnrlslrit vrif low, an hpginning tii 
apeak; Ihpn rnf/r Mi"" Cath-iJ, who slaii:h full hrfore hr,; 
and ciirtuwn to flir. Auillencn. ^ 



MK8. BULKLET. 

Hold, Ma'am ! .your pardon. What's your biisincsH here? 



MISS CATLEY. 



The Epilogue. 



HR8. BULKLEY. 

The Epilogue ? 

MISS CATLET. 

Yes, the Epilogue, my dear. 

MRS. nOLKLEY. 

Sure you mistnbe. Ma'am, The Epilogue? / bring it. 

MISS CATLBT. 

Excnse me, Ma'am. The Author bid me sing it. 



INTENDED EPILOGUE TO '^ SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER.'^ 

liprifntllf'. 

Ye beaux and belles, that form this splendid ring, 
Suspend your conversation while I sing. 

MRS. miLKLEY. 

Why, sure the girPs beside herself! an Epilogue of singing? 
A hopeful end indeed to such a blest beginning. 
Besides, a singer in a comic set ! 
Excuse me, Ma^am, I know the etiquette. 

MISS CATLEY. 

What if we leave it to the House ? 

ITRflL BULKLST. 

; " ' The'House! — Agreed. 

MISS CATLEY. 

Agreed. 

MRS. BULKLEY. 

And she, whose party's largest, shall proceed. 
And first, I hope, you'll readily agree, 
Vve all the critics and the wits for me. 
They, I am sure, will answer my commands ; 
Ye candid-judging few, hold up your hands ; 
What, no return ? I find too late, I fear. 
That modem judges seldom enter here. 

Miss CATLEY. 

I'm for a different set. — Old men, whose trade is 
Still to gallant and dangle with the ladies — 
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RfcUatlve. 

Who mump their passion, and who, grimly smiling, 
Still thus address the fair, with voice beguiling : 

Air, — CofiUon, 

Turn, my fairest, turn, if ever 

Strephon caught thy ravishM eye ; 
Pity take on your swain so clever, 
Who without your aid must die. 

Yes, I shall die, hu, hu, hu, hu, 
Yes, I. -must die, ho, ho, ho, ho, 

Da Capo, 

^ • XBS. BUUtLSY. 

Let all the old pay homage to your merit : 

Give me the young, the gay, the men of spirit. 

Ye traveled tribe, ye macaroni train. 

Of French friseurs and nosegays justly vain, 

Who take a trip to Paris once a year 

To dress, and look like awkward Frenchmen here ; 

Lend me your hands. — O fatal news to tell, 

Their hands are only lent to the Heinel.* 

MISS CATLEY. 

Ay, take your travellers — travellers, indeed ! 
Give me the bonny Scot, that travels from the Tweed. 
Where are the chiels ? Ah ! ah ! I well discern 
The smiling looks of each bewitching bairn. 

* A popular dancer at the Opera-house, in 1773. 
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Air. — A honnie young Lad is my Jorkey^ 

I'll sing to arauso you by night and by day. 

And be unco merry when you are biit gay ; 

When you with your bagpipes are ready to play. 

My voice shall be ready to carol away 

With Sandy, and Sawnie, and Jockey^ 
With Sawnie, and Jarvie, and Jockey* 

MRS. BULKLEY. 

Ye gamesters, who, so eager in pursuit. 

Make but of all your fortune one va toute : 

Ye jockey tribe, whose stock of words are few, 

" I hold the odds — done, done, with you, with you/^ 

Ye barristers, so fluent with grimace — 

*' My Lord — -your Ix>rdship misconceives the case/' 

Doctors, who cough and answer every misfortuner — ' 

" I wish Vd been called in a little sooner :" 

Assist my cause with hands and voices hearty > 

Come end the contest here, and aid my party^ 

MISS CATLEY. 

A i)\ — Ballirmm any. 

Ye brave Irish lads, hark away to the crack. 
Assist me, I pray, in this woful attack ; 
For sure I don't wrong you, you seldom are slacky 
When the ladies are calling, to blush and hang back ^ 

For you're always polite and attentive. 

Still to amuse us inventive. 

And death is your only preventive : 
Your hands and your voices for me. 
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MRS. BULKLEY. 

Well, Madam, what if, after all this sparring, 
We both agree, like friends, to end our jarring? 



MISS CATLEY. 



And that our friendship may remain unbroken. 
What if we leave the Epilogue unspoken ? 



MRS. BULKLEY. 



Agreed. 



MISS CATLEY. 



Agreed. 



MRS. BULKLEY. 

And now with late repentance, 
Un-epiloguM the Poet waits his sentence : 
Condemn the stubborn fool who can't submit 
To thrive by flattery — though he stances by wit. 
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To be spoken h\j Mrs. Bull,hy. 



There is a place — so Ariosto sings — 

A treasury for lost and missing things ; 

Lost human wits have places there assign'd them — 

Aud they who lose their senses, there may find them. 

But Where's this place, this storehouse of the age? 

The Moon, says he ; but I affirm, the Stage — 

At least, ill many things, I think, I see 

His lunar and our mimic world agree : 

Both shino at night — for, but at Foote'a alone. 

We scarce exhibit till the sun goes down : 

Both prone to change, no settled limits fix. 

And sure the folks of both are lunatics. 

But, in this parallel, my best pretence is. 

That mortals visit both to find their senses : 

To this strange spot, rakes, macaronies, cits. 

Come thronging to collect tlieir scattcr'd wits. 

The gay coquette, wlio ogles all the day, 

Comes here at night, and goes a prude away. 

Hither the affected city dame advancing. 

Who sighs for operas, and doats on dancing. 



ANOTQEB INTENDED EPILOOUE. 

Taught by our art her ridicule to pause on, 
Quits the Balld, and calls for Nannj Dawson. 
The gamester, too, whose wit's all high or low. 
Oft risks his fortune on one desperate throw. 
Comes here to saunter, having made his bets, 
Finds his lost senses out, and pays his debts. 
The Mohawk,* too, with angry phrases stor'd — 
As " Dam'me, Sir !" and " Sir, I wear a aword !" 
Here lesson'd for a while, and hence retreating, 
Croes out, affronts his man, and takes a beating. 
Here come the sons of scandal and of news, 
But find no sense — for they had none to lose. 
Of all the tribe here wanting an adviser. 
Our Autlior's the least likely to grow wiser ; 
Has he not seen how you your favour place 
On sentimental queens and lords in lace? 
Without a star, a coronet, or garter. 
How can the piece expect or hope for quarter? 
No high-life scenes, no sentiment — the creature 
Still stoops among the low to copy nature : 
Yes, he's far gone : and yet some pity fix ; 
The English laws forbid to punish lunatics. 





TO THE COMEDY OF "BHE STOOPS TO CONQUER." 

mlicii hij Mrs. BalhU'ij, in ilie character of Miss Sardeagfh. 

Well ! having btooped to conqdbb with success, 

And gain'd a husband without aid from dress, — 

Still, as a barmaid, I could wish it too, 

Aa I have conquer'd him, to conquer yon : 

And let me say, for all your resolution. 

That pretty bar-maids have done execution. 

Our life is all a play, compos'd to please, 

' We have our cxiin and our iiilninces.' 

The first Act shows the simple country maid. 

Harmless and young, of every thing afraid; 

Blushes when hir'd, and with unmeaning action : 

' I hopes as how to give you satisfaction.' 

Her second Act displays a livelier scene,— 

The unblushing bar-maid of a country inn. 

Who whisks about the house, at market caters, 

Talks loud, coquets the guests, and scolds the waiters. 

Next the scene shifts to town, and there she soars. 

The chop-house toast of ogling ctiiinoinxciirx. 

On 'squires and cits she there displays her arts. 

And on the gridiron bi-oils her lovers' hearts — 
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And as she smiles, her triumphs to complete. 
Even common -council men forget to eat. 
The fourth Act shows her wedded to the 'squire. 
And Madam now begins to hold it higher; 
Pretends to taste, at operas cries earn, 
And quits her Nnnry Diiimoti for Che faro; 
Dotes upon dancing, and in all her pride, 
Swims round the room, the Heinel of Cheapaide ; 
Ogles and leers with artiticial skill, 
'Till, having lost iu age the power to kill, 
She sits all night at cards, and ogles at spadille. 
Such, through our lives the eventful JUstory — 
The fifth and last Act still remains for me : 
The bar-maid now for your protection prays ; 
Turns female barrister, and pleads for Bayes.* 

• Tho luuno of " Bajw," which BHCkinsliani (1(71) beilowad apoa Dr^doD, b 
b HyiumjiDO Tor a dramatic criuo. 





For you, bright fair, the Nine address their lays, 

And tune my feeble voice to sing thy praise j 

The heartfelt power of every charm divine. 

Who can withstand their all -commanding shine ? 

See how she moves along with every grace, 

While soul-brought tears steal down each shining face. 

Hhe speaks ! 'tis rapture all, and nameless bliss ; 

Ye gods ! what transport e'er compar'd to this? 

As wlicn, in Paphian groves, the Queen of Lovo 

With fond complaint address'd the listening Jove — 

'Twas joy and endless blisses all around, 

And rooks forgot their hardness at the sound. 

Then first, at last, even Jove was taken in ; 

And felt her charms, without disguise, within. 




TO THK GOOD-NATUBBD MAN.* 

As puffing quacks some caitiff wretch procure 
To swear the pill, or drop, has wrought a cure — 
Thus, on the stage, our play-wrights still depend. 
For epilogues and prologues, on some friend 
Who knows each art of coaxing up the town ; 
And make full many a bitter pill go down. 
Copscious of this, our bard has gone about,' 
And teaz'd each rhyming friend to help him out. 
" An Epilogue — things can't go on without it ; 
U could not fail, would you but set about it." 
" Young man," cries one, — a bard laid up in clover— 
" Ala.-i ! young man, my writing days are over ; 
Let boys play tricks, and kick the straw ; not I : 
Your brother Doctor there, perhaps may try." 
" What I ? dear Sir," the Doctor interposes ; 
" What, plant my thistle. Sir, among his roses ! 
No, no, I've other contests to maintain ; 
To-night I head our troops at Warwick -lano.t 



EPILiWrK T(l " rilK liOODrHM^KF.I* .MAN. 

till, ask _v..iir Miiiin-rcr." "Wli.iV mof Y..iir pnnl 
Tlipsc tliinjfs arc not our forto ftt Covent-Gardcii."* 
Our Author's friends, thus plac'd at hnppy tliatancc, 
(iivi' him. good words, iiidt'cd, but no assistance. 
Aa some aiihappy wight, «t some now play. 
At the pit eloor stands elbowing awny; 
While oft, with many a smili^, and many a shrup, 
He eyes the centre, where his friends sit snug ; 
His simpering friends, with pleasure in their eyes. 
Sink as he sinks, and as he rises rise ; 
He nods, they nod; he cringes, they ^^maco; 
}lut not a sonl will budge to give him place. 
Since, then, unhelp'd, our bard must now confonn 
' To 'bide the pelting of this pitiless storm,' 
Hlame where yon must, be candid where you can, 
And be each critic the Gonn-NATURKn Man. 





C'sAaTE are their instincts, faithful is their firi.'. 
No foreign beauty tempts to false desire ; 
The snow-white vestiire, and the glittering crown, 
'ITie simple plumage, or tlie glossy down, 
I'rompt not their love : the patriot birJ pursues 
His well -acquainted tints, and kindred huea. 
Hence, through their tribes no mix'd polluted fltimo. 
No monster-breed to mark the groves with shame ; 
But the chaste blackbird, to its partner true, 
Thinks black alone is beauty's favourite hue ; 
The nightingale, with mutual passion blest, 
tiinga to its mate, and nightly charms the nest ; 
Wlile the dark owl to court his partner flies. 
And owns his offspring in their yellow eyes. 
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IIOLU ! I'ryinpU-'r, hold! ii woi-d buCoru yuur 
I'll spfuk u wyrd or two, to ease my foDS(.-iBin.t'. 
My jiriiit; CorljidM it over should ho said, 
My hL'L'ls fL-lii)s'd tlic huiioui-s of my heiid ; 
That I I'oiind humour in a piebald vest. 
Or over thought that jumping was n jost. 

■ [V..I- 

Wheuco, and what art thou, viaiunary birth? 
\atiire disowus, and rousori sforiia thy mirth ; 
In thy blafk aspect wavy passion sleeps, . ' ' ■ 
The joy that dimples, and the woe ihat weeps. 
llow liiist ihnu till'd the sci'ne with all thy brood 
or lools pursuing, and uf i;».ls i>ursu"d! 
Whose ins an.l outs lu. ray of sense disrh.ses ; 
Whu,<e oidv plot it i- to bieak our noses; 
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Whilst from below, the trap-door demons rise, 

And from above, the dangling deities. 

And shall I mix in this unhallowed crew ? 

May rosin'd lightning blast me, if I do ! * 

No — I will act — I'll vindicate the stage ; 

Shakspere himself shall feel my tragic rage. 

Off! off! vile trappings ! a new passion reigns ! 

The madd'ning monarch revels in my veins. 

Oh ! for a Richard's voice to catch the theme : 

" Give me another horse I bind up my wounds ! — soft — 

'twas but a dream." 
Ay, 'twas but a dream — for now there's no retreating. 
If I cease Harlequin^ I cease from eating. 
Twas thus that ^sop'e stag — a creature blameless. 
Yet something vain, like one that shall be nameless — 
Once on the margin of a fountain stood. 
And cavil I'd at his image in the flood. 

'' The deuce confound," he cries, " these drumstick shanks ! 
They neither have my gratitude nor thanks ; 
They're perfectly disgraceful ! strike me (Jpad ! 
But for a head — yes, yes, I have a head. 
How piercing is ^at eye ! how sleek that brow ! 
My horns ! — I'm told horns are the fashion now." 
Whilst thus he spoke, astonish'd, to his view. 
Near, and more near, the hounds and huntsmen drew ; 
" Uoicks ! hark forward !" came thundering from behind. 
He bounds aloft, outstrips the fleeting wind ; 
He cjoits the woods, and tries the beaten ways ; 
He starts, he pants, he takes the circling maze. 
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